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1 the part Mr. Burke took: in the 
F American Revolution, it was natural 
that I ſhould conſider him a friend to mankind; - © © 
and as our acquaintance Cece? Wi has  * 
ground, it would have been more igretable 525 

to me to have had cauſe to continue in chat TO 
opinion, than to change mn 

At the time Mr. Burke ade 25 a 

ſpeech laſt winter in the Engliſh Parliament 

againſt the French' Revolution. and the Na- 

tional Aſſembly, 1 Was in Paris, an _ oy | 
Written him, but a ſhort time before, 0, in- NES” 
form him how profperoully matters, were * 
going « on. Soon, after this, I ſaw his aver. : 
tiſement of che Pamphlet he intended 'to f 18 
liſh: As the attack Was to made i a 
language but little ſtudied, and leſs funde ge od, 
in France, and as every thing ſuffers by 
tranſlation, 1 promiſed. ſome of the friends | 
of the Revolution in that country, that when- : 
ever * + Burke's each e DO: tl 
| _* would 6 


8 would anſwer it. This appeared to me the 
more neceſfary to be done, when, 1 ſaw the 


| flagrant miſrepreſentations which Mr. Burke's 


Pamphlet contains; ; and that while it is an 
outrageous abuſe on · the French Revolution, 
and the principles of Liberty, it is an 42 

ſition on the reſt of the world. 

I am the more aſtoniſhed. and diſappointed 

at this conduct in Mr. Burke, as (from the 


_ circumſtance I am going to mention), I had 
formed other expectations. 


"Ow 4 
Ain 729% 


I had ſeen enough of the miſeries of war, AY 
| with] it might never more have exiſtence in the 
* world, and that ſome other mode might be found 


5 5 out to ſettle the differences that ſhould occa- 
ſionally ariſe in the neighbourhood of x nations. 
Iz mdis certainly might be done if Courts were 


: diſpoſed to ſet honeſtly about i it, or if coun- 
tries were enlightened enough not to be made 

the dupes of Courts. 5 The p people of America 
had been bred up in the 1 * prejudices 
againſt France, which at that time character- 
| Ized the people of England; but experience 
Aud an acquaintance with the French Nation 
' have moſt effeQually ſhown t to the Americans 
the falſchood of thoſe prejudices ; and I do 
not believe 1 that a more cordial and confiden- 


tial intercourſe exiſts between any two id 


| wixthanhenrec en, 


0 
. 
* 
we 
. 


ple of England, any diſpoſition to cuiltivate-a 


115 ix 1 
When L came to France in che Spring of ' 


1787, the Archbiſhop of 'Thoulouſe was then 0 
Miniſter, and at that time highly  effeemed. 
I became much acquainted with the private 


5 Secretary of that Miniſter, a man of an enlar-. 

ged benevolent heart; and found, that hs 
ſentiments and my own perfectly agreed 

with reſpect to the madneſs of war, and the 

wretched impolicy of two nations, like Eng- 
land and France, continually worrying bach 
other, to no other end than that of a mutual 
imereaſe of bürdens and taxes. That I might 
de alfured I had not "miſunderſtood him, noer— 
be me; 1 put the ſubſtarice of our opimjͤjssee © 

into wilting,” and ſent it to him; ſubjoinig 
à requeſt, that if I ſhould ſee among the pe-—- 


better underſtanding between the two nations 

than had hitherto prevailed; how far I might 

de authorized to ſay that the ſame diſpoſition 
_ prevailed" on pune of France? He an- 

__ fwered me by letter in the moſt unreſerved 

manner, and that not for himſelf only, but 

for che Miniſter, with whoſe: knowledge the 9 

ferver was declared to be written 

I put this letter into the hands of Mr. Sinks . 5 

almoſt three years ago, and left it with him, 

Where it ſtill remains; hoping, and at the 

| Wen time 1125 e _ the ops 85 
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nion 1 bad conceived of him, that he would 


find ſome. opportunity of making a good uſe 


of it, for the purpoſe of removing thoſe errors 
and prejudices, which two neighbouring na- 


from the want of knowing each other, 
had e to the injury of bot. 
When the French Revolution broke out, it 
une afforded to Mr. Burke an opportu- 
nity of doing ſome good, had he been diſpoſed 
to it; inſtead of which, no ſooner did he ſee 
"hv abt prejudices wearing away, than he 
immediately began ſowing the ſeeds of a new 
Anveteracy, as if he were afraid that England 


and France would ceaſe to be enemies. That 
there are men in all countries who get their 
living by war, and by keeping up the quar- 


rels of Nations, is as ſhocking as it is true; 
but when thoſe who are concerned in the go-—- 

vernment of a country, make it their ſtudy to 
ſo difcord, and cultivate prejudices between 


n it becomes the more unpardonable. 


With reſpect to a paragraph in this Work 
alloduig to Mr. Burke's having a penſion, the - 


report has been ſome time in circulation, at 


leaſt two months; and as a perſon is oſten 
' the laff to hear what concerns him the moſt 
to bi 1 1 mentioned i 1 that: Mr.. Burke 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


' PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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1 PRESENT you a ſmall Treatiſe in 


defence of thoſe Principles of Freedom which 
your exemplary Virtue hath ſo eminently con- 
tributed to eſtabliſh. —That the Rights of Man 
may become as univerſal as your Benevolence 


can wiſh, and that you may enjoy the Hap- 
/ pineſs of ſeeing the New WIR regenerate - 
dhe Old, is the 1 1 25 Wwe ur 
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MON the incivilicies - which nations or 
I individuals provoke and irritate each other, 
Mr. Burke's pamphlet on the French Revolution 


is an extraordinary inſtance. Neither the People 
of France, nor the National Aſſembly, were 
troubling themſelves about the affairs of England, 


or the Engliſh Parliament; and why Mr. Burke 
ſhould commence an unprovoked attack upon 
them, both in parliament and in public, is a con- 
duct that cannot be pardoned on the ſcote of 
manners, nor juſtified, on that of polie px. 


There is ſcarcely. an epithet of abuſe 20. be 
found; in che Engliſh language, with which Mr. TY, 


National Aſſembly. Every thing which raueour, 
prejudice, ignorance, or knowledge could ſuggeſt, 
are poured forth in the copious fury of near four. 
hundred pages. In the ſtrain and on the plan 
Mr. Burke was writing, he might have written on 


to a8 More ance. Wea * Mer 4 the 


f A * 0 pen : 
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1 pen is s let looke in a frenzy of 0 it i is cho c 
7 man, and not the e that dente . 
hauſted. 1 
Hlitherto Mr. Burke has fot miſtakes 3 
diſappointed i in the opinions he had formed of the _ 
affairs of France; but ſuch is the ingenuity of his 
hope, or the malignancy of his deſpair, that it 
furniſhes him with new pretences to go on. There 
was a time when it was impoſſible to make Mr. — 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in 
France. His opinion then was, that the French 
had neither ſpirĩt to undertake it, rior fortitude to 
ſupport it 3 and now that there 18 one, he "HERR 8 
an eſcape, by condemning it. 


Not ſufficiently content with eg the Na- 
8 1 Aſſembly, a great part of his work is taken 
up with abuſing Dr. Price (one of the beſt · hearted 
men that lives); and the two ſocieties in England 
- _ - known by the name of the Revolution Society, 
_—_— and the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
bs Dr. Price had preached a ſermon on the th of 
Wok November 1789, deing the anniverſary -of Whar 
. is called in England, the Revolution which ole 
place 1688. Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of this ſermon, . 
bah, © The Political Divine proceeds dogmati- 
| «cally to afferr, that,” by the printipley” of the 
| . | OY ODE. Revolution, the people of England ave ac 8 
= 
| 


-- ol 
% 


95 3 three fundamental rights 

150 1. To chooſe our own goverriors.” * Ri _ 
. To caſhier them for wied. 1 . 

5 720 3. To frame a gove = at f ou lives * 


2 
* 


Lg. or that it-exiſts, any where ; and, hat is ſtill 


take up arms, and ſpend their lives and fortunes 


dad chat ſuch rights do not now exiſt in the nation, 


en 
o ** 
= - 
. 
: 
* 


« 9 2 | 
Dr. Price does not ſay that the right to da theſe 4 
| things exiſts-in-thisor in that perſon, or in this or 
in that deſcription of perſons, but that it exaſts in 
the vo that it is a right reſident in the nation. 
eM. Burke, on the contrary, depies that ſuch a 
right exiſts in the nation, either in hole or in part, 


ſtrange and marvellous, he fays,:* that tha people = 


- *: that. they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion aſ it 
with their lives and fortunes. That met D, 


nat to maintain their rights, but to maintain the 
have not rights, is an entire new ſpeeies [of dif- 
coverys and ſuited to the paradexial genius of 
Mr DButk&or oo 1 c told riffs wat ge 
The method which Mr. Burke takes to-prave 
that the people of England have no ſuch rights, 


either in hole or in part, or any here at all, is 
of the fame marvellous and monſtrous kind with 
vhat he has already ſaid; for his arguments ore, 
that the perſons, or the generation of perſons, in 


wxham they did exiſt, are dead, and wich thee the 


right is dead alſo. To prove this, he quotes 4 
declaration made by parliament. ehout à hundred 
years ago, to William and Mary, in theſe words 4 


. The Latds Spiritual and Temparal, and Com- 


„ mons, do, in che name of the pepple aforeſaid, 
 _—{meaningthe people of Bagland then living) 
<© moſt humbly and faithfully fubmit: themſelves, 

8 3 ſor win.“ He alſo 
. © quotes 


\ e een e pad e 
in the ſame reign, the terms of which, he ſays» 
e binds us (meaning the people of that day) 
Acuriheirej and our poſterity, to them, their hairs 
band o the end of time.. CN 
p Mr Burke:concoives his point-ſufficietitly eſta- 
_ Viicked'By:producing: thoſe clauſes, : which he en- 
| forces;by'ſaying that they exclude the tight uf che 
es ever And not yet content with making 

_ ſuch declarations;” repeated over and over again; 

R he further ſays, that if the people of England 

* 
| (which he acknowledges to have been the caſe, 

not only in England; but throughout Europe, at 
an early period), yet that che Engliſb natim did, 
© ar the time of the Revolution, moſt ſolemmyß 

* frenouhee and àbdicate it, for themſelves, ul 
for all their poſterity, for ever. 30 5e; 626 SAT ? 
As Mr Burke hr EI e 

drawn from his horrid principles, (if it is not a 

profanation to call them by the name of princi- 


poſſeſſed ſueh à right before the Revolution, 


ples), not only to the Engliſh nation, but to tbe 


French Revolution and the National Aſſembly, 
and charges that auguſt, illuminated and illumi- 


nating body of men with the opithet of ufurpers, = 


I hall, ſans ceremonies; - rc eee of 155 
ere oppoſition to his. | 
The Engliſh Parliament of 1688: did a ein | 
| thing," which, for themſelves and their conſti- 
tuents, they had a right o do, and which it ap- 
| peared right ſhould be done: But, in addition to 
| _ TOS which * 3 by delegation, 
| * | 


_ thy * Wehen de of e ky 


* 


1 


og and controuling poſterity to the end of timed, 
The caſe, therefore, divides itſelf into two paris: 
the right which they paſſeſſed by delegations and 
the right which they ſet up by aſſumption. The 
firſt is admitted; menen 
| we” e ochun vas tmoot, oo: ud en ban 

There never did, ah adds. 
never: ca exiſt a parliament, or any deſcription 


of men, or any generation of men, in any coun- 


_ try; poſſeſſed of the right or the power of binding 
and controuling poſterity. to the ** en n 
or of commanding for ever how: the world ſhall a 
be governed, or who ſnhall govern it; and there 
fore, all ſuch clauſes, acts or declarations, bx 
which the makers of them attempt o do What 
they have neither the right nor the power to do, 


nor the power to execute, are in tliernſelves null - 


and void. Every age and generation muſt be as 
free to act for itſelf, in all cgſer, as the ages and 
generations which preceded it. The vanity and 
preſumption of governing beyond the grave, is 
the moſt ridiculous and inſolent of all tyrannies, 
generation a property in the generations which 
are to follow. The parliament or the people of 
1688, or of any other period, had no more right 
to diſpoſe of the people of the preſent day, or to 
bind or to controul them in any ſhape whatever, 
than the parliament or the people of the preſent 
day have to diſpoſe of, bind or controul thoſe ho 
are to live a hundred or a thouſand years hence. 
bad a B 2 Every 


—_ 


„ | 
de een een pin muſt be, competent to 
all che (purpoſes which its occaſions require. It 
is the living and not the dead, that are to be ac- 
ge” eomamodated.” When man-ceaſes to be, his power 
 #hd his wants ceaſe with him; and having no 
longer any participation in the concerns: of this 
world, he has no longer any authority in direct: 
ing ho hall be its governors, or how its govern- 
85 — — or how adminiſtered. 
I am not contending for nor againſt any form 
: of government, nor for nor againſt any party here 
 or-vhſewhere. That which a whole nation-chooſes 
t do; ix has à right to do. Mr. Burke ſays, No. 
Where then Joes: the right eniſl p I am contend - Fe 
ing forthe-rights of the living, and againſt their 
|  belng willed away, and Controuled and contracted 
for, by the manufeript aſſumed authority of the 
dead 5/aint; Mr. Burke is contending for the au- 
_ thority of che dead over the rights and freedom 
bk the Mving. There was à time when kings 
Aiſpoſed of their erdwns by will upon their death - 
| beds; and bonſigned the people, like beaſts of 
che feld, to whatever ſueceſſor they appointed. 
This is nom ſo exploded as ſcarcely to be 'remem- 
Hered, and ſo monſtrous as hardly to be believed: 
But the parliamentary clauſes upon which Mr. 
ae are of en. 
mare}; 754252 262 20591 „n Ix 
The lans el every: eee 
d ſome common prineiple. In England, no 
parent or maſter, nor all the authority of par- 
Wanzent, omaipotent as it has cmled itſelf, can 
„ vr . bind 


— 


"1 


L 33 1 > 


bind or controubthe perfoual frotdom creniofine 5, 


individual beyond the age of + twenty-one years: 


CY On what ground of right,"then;:could:che-parka» - 


ment of 1688, or any other parliament, hind alt 
poſterity for ever? N a Ne Nenne 7 
Thoſe who have quitted the world, and thoſe 
ho are not yet arrived at it, are as remote ſtom 
nation can conceive: What poſſible obligation, 
then, can exiſt between them; what rule ar ptrin- 
ciple can be laid down, that two non- entities, che 
ho never can meet in this world, that the one 
ſhould controul the other to the end of tine??? 
a8 In England, it is ſaid} that money cannot be 
taken out of the pockets of the people without 
their conſent: But who authorized, of who could 
authorize the parliament of 1688 to controul and 
take away the freedom of poſterity, and limit and 
confine their right of acting in certain caſes ſor 


OM ere eee eee gjo cena. 


hold their conſent? F 

A. greater abſurdity cannot 2 inſed{'ro-the | 

underſtanding of man, than what Mr. Burke offers 

to his readers. He tells them, and he tells the 
worldto come, that a certain body of men, who 
exiſted a hundred years ago, made a law; and 
that there does not now exiſt in the nation, nor 
ever will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Un- 
der how many ſubtilties, or abſurdities, has the 
divine right to govern been impoſed on the ere- 


« - 


NO of mankind ! Mr. Burke has diſcovered a 


I 


[ 14+] . 
new one, and he has ſhortened his journey to 
Rome, by appealing to the power of this infal- 
lible parliament of former days; and he produces bn 
what it has done, as of divine authority: for that 
power muſt certainly be more than human, which 
no human power to the end of time can alter. 
But Mr. Burke has done ſome ſervice, not to 
his cauſe, but to his country, by bringing thoſe 
clauſes into public view. They ſerve to demon- 
6 ſtrate how neceſſary it is at all times to watch 2 
and to prevent its running to exceſs. It is ſome- 
what extraordinary, that the offence for which 
James II. was expelled, that of ſetting up power 
by affumption, ſhould be re- acted, under another 
| thape and form, by the parliament that expelled 
him. It ſhews, that the rights of man were but 
imperfectly underſtood: at the Revolution; for, 
certain it is, that the right which that parliament 
ſet up by aſſumption (for by delegation-it had it not, 
and could not have it, becauſe none could give it) 
over the perſons and freedom of poſterity for ever, 
was of the ſame tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to ſet up over the parliament 
and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 
a only difference is, (for in principle they dif- 
er not), that the one was an uſurper over the 
| es and the other over the unborn; and as 
the one has no better authority to ſtand upon 
than the other, both of — ee 
59 eee ng Yi 4445 
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Ly e wl, eben wvhence, does Mu. Burke 
prove the right of any human power to bind po- 
' terity for ever? He has produced his clauſes; but 
he muſt produce alſo his proofs, that ſuch a right 
exiſted, and ſhe w how it exiſted. If it ever exiſts 
cel, it muſt now exiſt; for whatever appertains to 
the nature of man, cannot be annihilated by man. 
Tris the nature of man to die, and he will continue 
to die as long as he continues to be born. But 
Mr. Burke has ſet up a ſort of political Adam in 
whom all poſterity are bound for ever; he muſt 
therefore prove that his Adam benen, ſuch a 
| power, or ſuch a right. dh r % 


"7M . the defs-will-ie beat to 


be ſtretched, and the worſe is the policy to ſtretch 

it, unleſs it is intended to bteak ĩit. Had a perſon 

contemplated the overthrow of Mr. Burke's poſi- 
tions, he! would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has 
done. He would have magnified the authorities, 

_ queſtion-pand the inſtant the queſtion of right das 
ſtarted, the authorities muſt have been given up. 
It requires but a very ſmall glance of thought to 

perceive, that altho' laws made in one generation 
often continue in force through ſucceeding genera- 
tions; yet that they continue to derive their force = 

from the conſent of the living. © A law not re- 


pealed continues in force, not becauſe it cannot be 


repealed, but becauſe it is not un and the 

non repealing paſſes for conſent. ati 

But Mr. Burke's e ate | 

8 in their favour. They become null, by + 
| . 


8 k 16 1 | 5 
attempting — The nature of | 
them ptecludes conſent. They deſtroy the right 

which chey might have, by grounding it on a right 
Which they canngt have. Immortal power is not a 
| hümam right, and therefore; cannot be a right; of 


| parliament; The parliament of 16868 might as 


velb have paſſed an act to have authorized them - 
ſel ves to live for ever, as tomake their authority live 
ſot ever. All therefore that can be ſaid of them is, 
chat they ate a formality of vords, of as much im- 
port, as if thoſe who uſed them had addreſſed a con- 
gratulation to themſelves, and, in the oriental ſtile 
of antiquity, had ſaid, O Parliament, live for ever! 
| 01 The! circumſtatces of the world are contituliy 
changing, and the opinions of men change alſs;; 
and as government is for the living, and nut fat 
the dead, it! is the living aoly that has any right = 
init. That which may be thought right and 
ſound convenient in one age, may be ithought 
' wrong and found incohvenient in anjEjỹꝭʒuer. Io 
uch caſes: Who! is to decide, the living, or che 
Geheimen ens arty 8 
As almoſt one hundred pages of Mr. Burke's 
book are employed upon theſe clauſes, it will con- 
ſequently follow, that if the clauſes themſelves, ſo 
far as they ſet vp an aſſumed; uſurped dominion 
over poſterity for ever, are unauthoritative, ind in 
their nature null and void; that all his voluminous N 
infetences and declamation drawn there ſtum, or 
founded thereon, are null and void alſo: and on 
this ground I reſt the matter. M maut- 
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of France Mr. Burke's book has the appear=- 5 


nunde of being written as inſtruction to the French 
nation; but if I may permit myſelf the uſe of añ 
extravagant metaphor, ſuĩted to che extravagance 
of the caſe, It is darkneſs eee to illumi- 
nate light. hr 3141 Big if mg cal SEM ag * - 
While I am writing this, thery e | 
before me ſome propoſals for a declaration of rights 
by che Marquis de la Fayette (L aſk his pardon ſot 
uſing his former addreſs; and do it only for diſtinc- 
tions ſake) to the National Aſſembly, on the 41th 
of July 1789, three days before the taking of the Ba · 
ſtille; and I cannot but be ſtruck by obſerving how = 
oppoſite the ſources are from which chat Gentleman 
and Mr. Burke draw their principles. Inſtead of 


referring to muſty records and mouldy parchmenta 


to prove that the rights of the living are loſt, . re- 


. nounced: and abdicated for ever, by thoſe who 


are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de 
la Fayette applies to the living world, and empha- 
tieally ſays, Call to mind the ſentiments which 
*© Nature has engraved in the heartof every citizen, 
rand which take a new force when they are ſo- 
e flemuly recognized by all: For a nation to lore 


Le ſiberty, it ĩs ſufficient that ſne knows it; and to 


* be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe wills it.“ Ho 
dry, barren; and obſeure, is the ſource from which 
Mr. Burke labours! and how ineffectual, though; 
day wirh ſtowers, are all his declamation and him 

argument, compared with theſe clear, conciſe, and 
ſoul-animating ſentiments 1-Few and enn | 
{5 Si ie 0 | are, 


— 


3's 18 * | 
" ares] a generous and 
manlythioking, and donotfiniſh, like My, Burke's 


periods, with-muſic ic in the ear, and nothing in the 


MAIS eee biete Af end hee 


— tare" hhreutucret A e e 


vin take the liberty of adding an anerdote re- 
ſpecting his fare wel addreſs to the Congreſi uf 


America im 1793, and which becurred freſſi to 
mu minck when Faw Mr. Burke's thundeving at- 

ick on the FrenchRevolution, M. de la Fayette 
vent to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer in her ſerviee to the end; 
His conduct through the whole of that enterptiſe 


i one of the molt extraordinary that is to be found 
in the hiſtory of a young man, ſcarcely then twenty 
years of age. Situated in a country'that was like 
the lap of ſenſual pleaſure,” und with'the means of 


enjoying it; how ſew are there to be found who 


wilderneſſes of America, and paſs the flowery years 


ol youth in unproſſtable danger and hardſhip} but 


ſuch is the fact. When the war ended, and he was 


fenteE himſelf ta Congreſs, and contemplating; in 
 hisaffe&fonatefarewel; the revolution he had ſeen; 


«' monument; 'raifed 1 Liberty, ſerve as u flat to 
be oppreffor, and an example to the oppreſſed {'” 


a; hen this atdreſy came to the hands of Doctor 


Framkhn, who Was then in France, he applied to 


Cont Ver genes to have it iſerted in the Frenek 


W never could Nebula, The 


"Im "5 5 fad 
3% lr Ih, Þ 


would exchange ſuch a ſeene for the woods and 


on the point of taking his final departure, he pre- 


exptefſed: hirfelf in theſe words: © May this great 


=_ 


—— 


dem re do #thing; the hole heart and foul-ſhould 


of paraſites and plunderers too abominably filehy. 
to be cleanſed, by any thing ſnhortiof a complete 


t 2 1 


5 t Gh that Count Vergennes was en s 
oratioal deſpot at home, and dreaded the exariifile 
bf che American tevolution in Francr; as certain 
Tr other perſons now dread the example of the French 
revolution in England; and Mr. Burke's tribute f 


fear (fer in this light his book muſt beconfidered) 
runs patallel with Count Vergennes' 3 
to returh more particularly to his work - 

* We have ſeen (ſays Mr. Burke) den 
«rebel againſt a mild and lawful Monarck wich 
more fury; outrage; and inſult, than any.pebple 
has been non to riſe againſt the moſt illegal 
or the moſt ſanguinaryryranc,”——<This 
is one among a thouſand ocher inſtances, inwhich. 
Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignorant of rer 


Ones and principles of the French revolution. 
It wus not againſt Louis che XVIch, e 


the deſpotic principles of che goveriment, that che 


1 nation revolted.. Theſe prinoiples had not their 
_ | Offgin in him, but inithe original eſtabliſhment, 


many eenturies back; and they were become too 
deeply rosted to be removed, and ihe augean ſtable 


and univetfal revolution Wien it becomes neceſ- 


go inte the meaſure; or not attempt it. That eriſis 


vas then atrived, and there remained no choice but 
to att with deternuned vigaur, or not to act at all. 


Tue king was know to be the friend of the nation, 


5 and this eirturnſtance was favourable to the enter 
priſe Perhaps . FAN 
* ae 5355 0 0 Ie * 
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Abbes Kus ever er poſſeſſed alert gie po- | 
_ ſeditotheiexerciſe; of that ſpecies of power as the 
preſent King of France. But the principles: of the 
government itſelf ſtill remained the ſame: The 
Monarch and the Monarchy were diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate things; and it was againſt the eſtabliſhed 
deſpotiſm of the latter, and not againſt the per- 
ſon or- principles of che former, that the revolt 
commeneed; and the revolution has been 17 
ieee ee en blu 6 tow n 2 
Mr. Burke doch not attend to the diſtinction 
between men and principles; and therefore, he does 
not ſee that a revolt may take place againſt the deſ- 
potiſm of the latter, while there lies no charge of 
ebe againſt the former... goin e 
The natural moderation of Louis X J. contri- 


| 5 | 3 the hereditary deſpotiſm of 


the monarchy. All the tyrannies of former 
. reigns; ated under that hereditary deſpatiſm, were 
fill liable to be reviyed in the hands of a ſuc- 
ceſſor. It Was not the reſpite of a "reign that 
would ſatisfy France, enlightened as ſhe was then 
become. A caſual diſeontinuance of the practice 
ol deſpatiſm, is not a diſcontinuance of its princi. 
Pier the former dependa on the virtue of the in- 
dividual who is in immediate poſſeſſion of the 


power; the latter, on the virtue and ſortitude of 


the nation. In the caſe of Charles I. and James II. 


of England,iche:reyoltynas-ageinſt-the; perſonal 
deſpotiſm of the men; whereas.in/France, it was 


againſt the hereditary deſpotiſm of the, eſtabliſhed = 
e Bot * conlign'overithe 


n 


* 


F * | 
rights „ n 
 mguldy parchment, like Mr, Burke, are not quay © 
lified to judge of. this revolution, It takes ina 
Feld too vaſt for their views,to explore, and pro- 


cceds with i of eee 
ene ee 


cannot Reeg 
bis: eil 


But there are many. points of. view in Which 
«fi this revolution may be conſidered. When deſpo- 
tim has eſtabliſhed. itſelf for ages in a country, as 
in F Ne, it is not in the perſon of the King, only : 
above relides. It has the appearance of being ſo 
ia ſhow, and in nominal authority; but it is not 
10; in practice, . and. i in fact. It has its ſtandatd | 
_ $yery;where.,, Every office and department, has 
its deſporiſm, founded. upon cuſtom and ut : 


Even Place has ics Baſtille, and every Baſtille m ;. 
deſpot. The original hereditary deſpotiſm rei- 


dent in the perſon of the King, divides and ſubdi- 
viddes itſelf into a thouſand ſhapes and forms, till 
At laſt the . hole of it is acted by depuration, 
This was the caſe in France; and againſt this 
ſpecies of deſpatiſm, proceeding on through an 
endleſs labyrinth of . office till the ſource. of it is 
ſcatcely perceptible, there is no mode of redreſ-- 


It ſtrengthens itſelf by aſſuming the appearance of 5 be: 


duty, a ant Wager = of obey- 
ing. TY | * 

oh Whea.; 4 wan reflects... on 9 8 mhiah 
France was in from the nature of her govern» 
ment, he will ſec other cauſes for revolt than thoſe 7h 
which immediately connect themſelves with the 
1 or nee of Levi XVI. There were, 


* 
if f | 
Pg 
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E Hens Mer in 22 Anek had grown up un- 
der cke hereditary deſpotiſm of the monarchy, and 
vecntme ſo ooted as to be in a great meaſure inde» 
pendent of it. Between the monarchy, the par- 
lament, and the church, there was a rivalſbip of 
Ueſpbrifin ;'befides the feudal deſpotiſm operating 
woally, and the miniſterial deſpotiſm operating 
everywhere. Bot Mr. Burke, by confidering the 
Wing as the only poffidle object of x revolt, peaks 
me) France was x village, in which every thing = 
thar paſſed muſt be known to its commanding 
officer, and no oppreſſion could © be” ated but 
What lie could immediately controul. Mt. Burke 
might have been in the Baſtille his Whole life, as 
welt under Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither 
the one nor the other have kno that ſuch à man 
ay Mr. Burke exiſted. The deſpotic' principles of 
de government were the fame in both reigns, 
though the diſpoſitions of tlie men Were as N 
us tyranny and behevolence, | 
What Mr. Burke Weender u deptendd 0 to | 
the French Revolution (that of bringing * 
ward under a reign more mild than the 905 
ing ones), is one of its higheſt honburs. The 
revolutions that have taken place im other Euro- 
pean countries, have been excited by perſonal 
hatted. The rage was againſt the man, and he 
became the victim. But, in the inſtance of France, 
we ſee 4 tevolution generated in the rational 
neee of N N * ng Mags: d. 
. e nn 


5 D 
| augudisg from the beginaing: n perfong 


and principles. 


Ti. 
But Mr. Borke ate en pany. -v of - 
principles, when be is contemplating governments. 
„Ten years ago (ſays he) I could have felicitared 


8 & France on her having a government, without 
d enquiring what the nature of that government 


de as, or how. it was adminiſtered.” | Is this the 
language of a rationable man 2 Is it the language 
of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights” 
and happineſs of the human race? On «his 
ground, Mr. Burke muſt: compliment every go- | 
vernment in the world, . while the victims who 
ſuffer under them, whether ſold into ſlavery, or 
tortured out of exiſtence, are wholly forgotten 
It is power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke 
venerates ; and under this abominable depravity; 


he is diſqualified! to judge between them. Thus 
much for his opinion as to the occaſions. of the 
' _ French Revolution. 1 Ms 1299 to older 


conſiderations. | 
I know a place in Ae called Paid tht 


Point; becauſe as you proceed along the ſhore, 
gay and flowery as Mr. Burke's language, it con 


tinually recedes and preſents itſelf at a diſtanee 


| before you; but hen you have got as far as: you 
can go, there is no point at all. Juſt thus it is with. + 


Mr. Burke's three hundred and fifty - ſix pages. It 


is therefore difficult to reply to him. But as the 
points he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, may be inferred from 


what he-abuſes, it is in his paradoxes chat we = ic 


muſt look for bs arguragae 


* 


| [ 4 1 ö 85 | 
726 A to the tragic paintings by which Ni Bobs 
has outraged his own imagination, and ſeeks to 
voor upon that of his readers, they are very well 
+ -- ealleulared" for theatrical” repreſentation, Where 
launcts are manufactured for the ſake of ſnowm, and 
eeommodated to produce, through the weakneſs | 
by of ſympathy, a weeping effect. But Me. Burke 
mould recolle@& that he is writing Hiſtory, ant 
ö not Plaut; and that his readers will expect trutb, 
and not the ſpouting rant of . eee exclama- 
| . Ton, 1 9 8 Nan F 
When we ſee a man Uſtiacteaty ethbnclaj ina 
_ publication i intended tobe believed, that, c Th#bye 
46) 50 evivalry is gone! that The glory of Europe ir . 
c nguiſbed for ever! that The unbought'grace of life _ 
* (Fan any one knows What it is), the'cheap defenet 8 
. nations, the nurſe of manlyſentiment and heroic enter. 
c prixeʒ is gone] and all this becauſe the Quixote age 
of chivalry nonſenſe is gone, What opinion can we 
= * formofhisjudgment; or what regatd can we pay to 
| - * his facts? In the rhapſody of his imagination, hs 
ER: has diſcovered a world of wind-mills, and his ſor- 
rows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack 
them. But if the age of ariſtocracy; like that of 
chivalry, ſhould fall, and they had originally ſome 
connection, Mr, Burke, the trumpeter of the Or- 
der, may continue his parody to the end, and _ 
: | Wu exclaiming “ Otbello's occupation s gone 12" \ 
8 | _ © Notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's horrid pling, a 
7 8 en the French Revolution is compared "with - 
that of other countries, the aſtoniſhment Will de, 
chat it is s marked with ſo few ſacrifices 3-2bbr this 
e ö aſtoniſm- 


11 | 

8 will ceaſe when we reflect 5 

Principles, and not_ perſons, were the meditated 
ogjects of deſtruction. The mind of che nation 


was acted upon by a higher ſtimulus than What 
the conſideration of perſons. could inſpire, and 


ſought a higher conqueſt than could be produced 


by the downfal. of an enemy. Among the few 


who fell, there do not appear to be any that 
were intentionally ſingled out. They all of them, 
had their fate in the circumſtances of the moment, 
and were not purſued with that long, cold-blooded,. 
unabated revenge which purſued the nen 
Scotch in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke” 8 bock 1 
do not obſerve that the Baſtille is mentioned. more 


than once, and that with a kind, of implication, 


as if he were ſorry it was pulled down, and wi 

it were built up again. We have rebuilt Ne- 
gate (ſays he), and tenanted the manſion; and 
& ve have priſons almoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtille: 


. for thoſe who dare to libel the Queens. of 
ec France“. As to what a madman, like the perſon. 


| called Lord 8 — n might ſays, and to 


1 


7 Since writing the hore, two other places occur in Mr. Burke's 
pamphlet, Gn which the name of the Baſtille is mentioned, but in the 
ſame manner. In the one, he introduces it in a ſort of obſcure, 
| queſtion, and aſka ((' Will any miniſters who now ſerve ſuch a king, 


Vith but a decent appearance of reſpeR, cordially obey the orders of 
thoſe whom but the other day, in his name, they had committed to 


the Baſtille?" In the other, the taking it is mentioned 28 implying 
criminality in the French guards who aſſiſted in demoliſhing it. 


„They have not (fays he) forgot the taking the king's caſtles at 
Faris. This is Mr. den who + ps Pets a eee 
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| . Nengste i is rather à bedlam than a priſon, 


it is unworthy a rational conſideration. It was 4 
madman that libelled — and that is ſufficient 
apology ; and it afforded an opportunity for con- 
fining him, which was the thing that was wiſned 
for: But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who docs 


not call himſelf a madman, wharever other people 


may do, has libelled, in the moſt unprovoRed man- 


ner; and in the groſſeſt ſtile of the moſt vulgar 
. abuſe, the whole repreſentative authority of France; 
and yet Mr. Burke takes his feat in the Britiſn 
Fouſe of Commons ! From his violence and his 
grief, his ſilence on ſome points, and his exceſy on 


others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke 
is ſorry, extremely ſotry, that arbitrary power, the 


power of the Pope, and the N are Ae 


; 
Not one ance of compaſiions not one commi- 


wy N. refietion, that I can flad throughout his 
bool, has he beſtowed on thoſe who lingered out 


the moſt wretched of lives, a life without hope, in 


the moſt miſerable of priſons. It is painful to be- 


hold « mat employing his talents to corrupt him. 


W ſelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than 


he is to her. He is not affected by the reality of 
diſtreſs touching his heart, but by the how = 


. of it ſtriking his imagination. He 


ties the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. 
eee to kiſs the ariſtocratical hand that 


hath putloined him from himſelf, he degenerates 
into a compoſition of art, and the genuine ſoul * 


nature forſakes him. His hero or his heroine muſt 


TOA Q be 
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 _ atchievenſent;, © But we are td confider it as the 
ſtrength of the parties, brought mam to man, and 


£ K | 
8 be 4 tuageũy· victim expiring in Wo, and not dhe 


real priſoner of miſery, ng into gene 


Glence of a dungeon. A. 1g „ by * * 


As Mt; Bst hes refed oper thevwhels bnd 5 


tiondC the Baſtille (and his lence is nothing in his 


favour); and has entertained his readers with reflec 5 


tions on ſuppoſed facts diſtorted into real falſe- 
hoods, I Will give;'fince he has not, ſome account 
of the circumſtances which-preceded that tranſac- 


tion. They will ſerve to ſhew, that leſs miſchief 
| could ſcarcely have accompanied ſuch an event, 
when conſidered with the treacherous and hoſtile 


| r wee of the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itfelf a more 
ern ſcene than what the city of Paris exhi- 
bited at the time of taking the Baſtille, and for two 


days before and after, nor: conceive the poſſibility, 


of its quieting ſo ſoon. At a diſtance, this tranſace 


__ tion has appeared only as an aftofherbiſm, ſtand» 
 ingotirſelf;andthecloſe political connection ĩt had 


Vith the Revolution is loſt in che brilliancy of the 


contending for the iſſue. The Baſtille was to be 


ceeither the prize or the priſon of che aſſailants; = 

The downfal of it included the idea of the downs 

fal of Deſpotiſm; and this compounded i image was 
become as figuratively united as Arie Deal 


| ing Cale and Gizat Deſpair, | 


The National Aſſembly, before and WET pt 7 
: eld the Baſtille, was fitting at Verſailles, twelve 
LS ines aii ttt Rare About aweek'before the 


. OP. - 


7 ow. | 
riſing of the Pariſians, and their taking the Baſtille, 
it was diſcovered that a plot was forming, at the 
head of which was the Count d' Artois, the King's 
| youngeſt brother, for demoliſhing the National Aſ- 
ſembly, ſeizing its members, and thereby cruſhing, 
by a coup de main, all hopes and proſpects of form- 
ing a free government. For the ſake of humanity, 
as well as of freedom, it is well this plan did not 
ſucceed. Examples are not wanting to ſnew ho 
dreadfully vindictive and cruel are all old govern - 
ments, when er are eee hy 6p what CT 
call a ente. n ich er 
This plan — Wu e time in con- 
: templation; becauſe, in order to carry it into exe- 
cCution, it was neceſſary to collect a large military | = 2 
force round Paris, and to cut off the communica. = | 
tion between that city and the National Aſſembiy 
at Verſailles. The troops deſtined for this ſervice 
were chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of - 
France, and who, for this particular purpoſe; were 
drawn from the diſtant provinces where they were 
then ſtationed. When they were collected, to the 
amount of betweentwenty· five and thirty thouſand; 
it was judged time to put the plan into execution. 
The miniſtry who were then in office, and who were 
friendly to the Revolution, were inſtantly diſmiſſed, 
and a new miniſtry formed of thoſe who had con- 
certed the project; E among whom was Count de 
Broglio, and to his ſhare was given the command of 
thoſe troops. The character of this man, as de - 
ſcribed to me in a letter which I communicated to 
1 — before he began to write his book, and 
5 6 on 5 | ö from 
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| where the aſſeinbly ſat, ready, at the word of com- 


National Aſſembly deſerted their truſt, or had they 
exhibited ſigns of weakneſs or fear, their enemies 
had been encouraged. and the country depreſſed. 
When the ſituation they ſtood in, the cauſe theß 
were engaged in, and the eriſis then ready to burſt 
_ , which ſhould determine their perſonal and political 


r 5 


vid an authority which Mr. Burke well kbous 


was good, was that of © an high+flying ariſtocrat, 
cool, and capable of every miſchief . 


While theſe matters were agitating, the National | 


; Afembly/ſtood'i in the moſt perilous and critical 
ſituation that a body of men can he ſuppoſed to act 
in. They were the devoted victimi, and they knew 
it. They had the hearts and wiſhes of their coun- 
try on their fide; but military authority they had 


none. The guards of Broglio ſurrounded the hall 


mand, to ſeize their perſons, as had been done the 
year before to the parliament of Paris. H abke 


fate, and that of their country, and probably of 


Europe, are taken into one view, none but a heart 


callous with prejudice, or corrupted by dependance, 
can avoid intereſting itſelf in their ſucceſs. 


Thhe archbiſhop. of Vienne was at this time pre- 


ſident of the National Aſſembly; a perſon too old 


to undergo the ſcene that a few days, or a few 
hours, might bring forth. A man of more ac- 


tivity, and bolder fortitude, was neceſſary; and 


the National Aſſembly choſe (under the form of 

a vice-preſident, for the preſidency ſtill reſided 
e the archbiſhop) M. de la Fayette; and this 

994 _ OT inſtance of a vice· preſident being 


choſen. | 


oe! | L 30 * 5 
cChoſen. It Was at. che moment chat an 
was pending (July 11.) that a declaration of 


rights was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, i 


and is the ſame which is alluded to in page 17. 


It was haſtily drawn up, and makes only a part of 


à mote extenſive declaration of rights; agreed 
upon and adapted afterwards by the National Aſ- 
ſembliy. The particular reaſon for bringing it 
forward at this moment, (M. de la Fayette has 
| Gace informed me) was, that if the National Af 
ſierobly / ſhould fall in the threatened deſtruction 
that then ſurrounded it, ſome traces of its princi- 
ples might have the chance of ſurviving the reck. 
Every thing now was drawing to a gtiſis. The 
event was freedom or ſlavery. On one ſide, an 
army of nearly thirty thouſand men a on the other. 
an unarmed body af citizens: far the eitiaens of 
Paris, on whom the. National Aſſembly. muſt then 
immediately depend, were as unarmed and as un- 
diſciplined as the citizens of London are now. 
Ihe French guards had given ſtrong ſymptoms af 
their being attached to the national cauſe 3 but 
their numbers were ſmall, not a tenth part of the 
force that Broglio commanded, and their: 3 
vele in the intereſt of Brogho. 5H 983 ic tus 
M.,atters being nov ripe: for — age 
e wet e their appearance in oſſicc. The 


reader will carry in his mind, that the Baſtille was 


taken the th of July: the point of time I am 


nom ſpeaking; to, is the zath. Immediarely-on = 


the news of the change of miniſtry reaching Paris, 


: 1 in che . 9 and places of 
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change of miniſtry was conſidered as the enn 
hoſtilities, and the opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to 1 
the city. The Prinee de Lambeſc, who commanded 
a body of German cavalry, approached by the Place 


of Lewis XV. which connects itſelf with ſome of 
the ſtreets: In his march; he inſulted and ſtru 


| L EEE: nr das aps axes, - en eros 


2 old man with his ſword, The French are re- 
markable for their reſpect to old age, and tlie ins: 
ſolenee with which it appeared to be done, uniting 
with the general fermentation they were in, pro- 
duced a powerful effect, and à cry of To arm] to 
arms! ſpread itſelf in a moment over the eity. 
Arms they had none, nor ſcarcely any who — 
the uſe of them: but deſperate reſolution,” when 
every hope is at ſtake, ſupplies, for a While, the 
want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lam- 
beſc was drawn up, were large piles of ſtones 
collected for building the new bridge, and 
with theſe the people attacked the cavalry. R 
party of the French guards, upon hearing the 
| an ruſmed from their quarters and joined the 
| people; and night coming on, the cavalry retreated. 
The ſtreets of Paris, being narrow, are favour- 
| able ſor defence; and the loftineſs of the houſes, 
conſiſting of many ſtories, from which great annoy- 
anee might be given, ſecured them againſt noctur- 
nal enterpriſes; and the night was ſpent in provid- 
ing themſelves with every fort of weapon' they 
could make or procure: Guns, words, black 
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pikes, halberts, picchforks, ſpits, clubs, Kc, Kc. 
The incredible numbers with which they afſem-, 
bled the next morning, and the ſtill more 
incredible reſolution they exhibited, embarraſſed 
and aſtoniſhed their enemies. Little did the ne, 
miniſtry expect ſuch a ſalute, Accuſtomed to 
ſlavery themſelves, they. had no idea that Li- 
berty was capable of ſuch inſpiration, or that a 
body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the 
military force of thirty thouſand: men. Every 
moment of this day was employed in collecting 
arms, concerting plans, and arranging themſelves. 


into the beſt order which ſuch an inſtantaneous, = 


movement could afford. Broglio continued lying, 
round the city, but made no further advances this 
day, and the ſucceeding night paſſed with as much 
tranquillity as ſuch a ſcene could poſſibly produce. - 
But defence only was not-: the object of the ci», 
tizens. They had a cauſe at ſtake, on which de- 
pended their freedom or their flavery. They 
every moment expected an attack, or to hear . 
one made on the National Aſſembly; and in ſuch: 
a ſituation, the moſt prompt meaſures are ſome-, 
times the beſt. The object that now preſented i Its, 
ſelf was the Baſtille ; ; and the eclat of carrying 
ſuch a fortreſs in the face of ſuch an army, could 
not fail to ſtrike a terror into the new miniſtry, 
who had ſcarcely yet had time to meet. By ſome 
intercepted correſpondence this morning, it was 
difcovered, that the Mayor of Paris; M. Deff- 
f lefſelles, who appeared to be in their de Was, 
| hem; A very, 
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remained no doubt that Broglio would FRY 
the Baſtile the enfuing/ovening, It was therefore 
tiecdfiry to attack it thut day but before this 


could be done, ir was firſt neceſſaty to procure a 


better ſupply 
ed of. 10” 20 


5 K. was adjoining to 0 eivy u a 
rin of arms depoſited at the Hoſpital of the In- 


1 1 


of arms than oy r e 


2 Tis 


x ty. 
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valid, which ebe citizens ſummoned to ſurren- 


der; and as the place was not deſenſible, nor 


attempred much defence; they ſoon! ſucceeded; 
Thus ſupplied, they matched to attack the Bal. 
tile; 4 vaſt mixed multitude of alt ages, and of 

all degrees, and armed with all ſorts of weapons. 


Imagination would fail in deſcribing to itſelf the 
appearance of ſuch à proceſſion, and of the anxie· 
ty for the? events which à few hours or a few - 


minuteb might produoe. What plans the mini- 


firy: may forming, were as unknown. to the peo 
ple within the city, as what tlie citizens were doing 


was unknown to the miniſtry ; and what move- 


ments Broglio might make for the ſupport or relief 
of the place, wete to the citizens u ge un- 


5 
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by known, All was myſtery and hazard 
_ ©) Tharthe Baſtille was attacked with an at. 


_ aſm of heroiſm, ſuch only as the higheſt animation 


bf liberey could in 


ſpire, and carried in the ſpace 


of ſeu houts, is an event which the votld iy 
fully poſſeſed of. I am not undertaking a detail 


n 


"wo 


E 


oß the attack; but bringing into view the conſpi- 
raby agaiuſt the nation which provoked it, and 
. which fell wien che Baſtille. The priſon to which 


the | 


- toexecute. But will Mr. Burke ſay, that if this ö 
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e che new miniſtry were dooming the National At. 
ſembly, in addition to its. being the high akay and 

eaſtle of deſpotiſm, became the proper object to 

begin wich. This enterpriſe broke up the ne- 


mimiſtry, ho began now to ſiy ſrom the ruin theỹß 
had prepared for others. The wy of Brogho 


' Gifperſed; and himſelf led al.o :: 

Mr. Burke has ele wing deal above plots, 
— never once ſpoket of this plot againſt 
'the National Aſſembly, anch the liberties of the 
nation; and chat he might not, he has paſſed over 
all the cireumnſtances that might throw it in his 
way ©: The: exiles who have fled. from France, 
whoſe caſe che ſo much intereſts himſelf in, and 
from hom he has had his leſſon, fled in conſe- 
quence of the miſcarriage; of this plot. No 
plot was formed againſt them: they 2 
pPlotting againſt others; and thoſe ho ſell, met, 
not unjuſtly, the puniſhment they were preparing | 


Plot, contrived with the ſubtilty of an ambuſcade, 
"had ſusceeded, the ſucceſsful! party would: have 
_ reſtrained their wrath ſs ſoon? Let the chiſtory of | 
all old governments anſwer the queſtion. 
Whom has the National Aſſembhy brought to 
the ſeaſfold? None, They were themſelves the 
devoted victims of this plot, and they have not re- 
taliated why! then are they charged with-revenge 
they have nat acted? In the tremendous breaking 
forth of a; whole, people, in which all degrees, 
tempers and characters are conſounded, and de- 
- Wing: * ths mrad 1 
We | from 


A K 
from cicdefruion meditated againſt them, is it 
to be expected that nothing will happen? When 
men are ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſſions, and 


menaced with the ptoſpect of new ones, is the | 


calmneſs of philoſophy, or the palſy of inſenki- 
bility, to be looked for? Mr. Burke 'exclaims; 
againſt outrage; yet the greateſt is that which 
himſelf has committed. His book is a volume of 
-outrage, not apologized for by the impulſe of a 
moment, but cheriſhed through a ſpace of ten 
months; yet Mr. een eee 
Iife, no intereſt ar ſtake, | N = 
| More of the citizens fell in üben than of | 
ae opponents: but four or five perſons were 
ſeized bythe populace, and inſtantly put to death 
the Governor of the Baſtille, and the Mayor of 
Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying 
them; and afterwards Foulon, one of the new mi- 
niſtry, and Berthier his ſon· in- law, who had accep- 
ted the office of Intendant of Paris. Their heads 
were ſtuck upon ſpikes, and carried about the 


City; and it is upon this mode of puniſhment 


that Mr. Burke builds a great part of his tragic 


ſcene. Let us therefore examine how men came | 


by the idea of puniſhing i in this. manner. 
. . They learn it from the governments they hive 
under, and retaliate the puniſhments they have 
| been accuſtomed to behold. The heads ſtuck. 
pon ſpikes, which remained . for years upon 
_ Temple-bar, differed nothing in the harror-of 
the ſcene from thoſe carried about · upon ſpikes 
* Faris pet this was done by the:Engliſh go- 
* | E 2 15 * 1 
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the new miniſtry were dooming the' National AE 
ſembly, in addition to its being the high altar and 
ceaſtle of deſpotiſm, became the proper object to 
begin wich. This enterpriſe broke up the new 
mimiſtry, who began now to iy from the ruin they - 
had prepared for others. The troops of Broglio 
diſperſed,” and himſelf ſled alſ 7 
Mr. Burke has ſpoken-a great deal about plots, 
but he has never once ſpokem of this plot againſt 
tbe National Aſſembly, and the liberties: of the 
nation; and that he might not, he has paſſed over 
all the cireumſtances that might throw it in his 
way. : The: exiles who have fled from France, 
whoſe caſe he ſo much intereſts himſelf in, and 
from whom he: has had his leſſon, fled in conſe- 
quence of the miſcarriage; of this plot. No 
plot was formed againſt them: they wete 
Plotting againſt others; and thoſe who ſell, met, 
not unjuſtly, the puniſhment they were preparing 
to execute. But will Mr. Burke ſay, chat i this 
| plot, contrived with the ſubtilty of an ambuſcade, 
had ſueceeded, the ſueceſsſul party would have 
reſtrained their wrath ſo ſoon? Let the A of i 
all old governments anſwer the queſt ion. 
Whom has the National Aſſembly brought to 
h the feaffold ? None, They were themſelves the 
devoted victims of this plot, and they have not re- 
taliated; why then are they charged with revenge 
they have nat acted? In the tremendous breaking 
forth of à whole, people, in which all degrees, 
tempers and characters are conſounded, and de- 
OP themſelves, 102 a miracle of * | 
| from 
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from the deſtruction meditated againſt them, is lt 
to be expected that nothing will happen? When 
men are ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſlions, and 
menaced with the proſpect of new ones, is the 
calmneſs of philoſophy, or the palſy of inſenſi- 
bility,” to be looked for? Mr. Burke exclaims 
againſt outrage; yet the greateſt is that which 
himſelf has committed. His book is a volume of 
-outrage, not- apologized for by the impulſe of a 
moment, but cheriſhed through a ſpace of ten 
months; yet Mr. Burke 175 no eee 
life, no intereſt at ftake. | 
More of the citizens fell in thistruggle than of 
their opponents: but four or five perſons were 
ſeized bythe populace, and inſtantly put to death; 
the Governor of the Baſtille, and the Mayor of 
Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying 
them; and afterwards Foulon, one · of the new mi- 
niſtry, and Berthier his ſon- i- law, who had accep- 
ted the office of intendant of Paris. Their heads 
were ſtuck upon ſpikes, and carried about the 
city; and it is upon this mode of puniſhment 
that Mr. Burke builds a great part of his tragic 
ſcene. Let us therefore examine how men came 
by the idea of Puniſhing in this. manner. 
They learn it from the governments they hve 
under, and retaliate the puniſhments they have 
been accuſtomed to behold, The heads ſtuck 
upon ſpikes, which remained for years upon 
Temple- bar, differed nothing in the horror of 
the ſcene from thoſe carried about · upon ſpikes 
4 Paris: yet this was done by the Engliſh go- 
94 | E 2 ernment, + 
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vernment. It may perhaps be ſaid, zhat.ieGgni- 
ſies nothing to 4 Man what is done to him after 


he is dead ; but it Ggoifies much to- the living: 


it either tortutes their feelings, or hardens their 
hearts ; and in either caſe, it inſtructs them a 
ta puniſh when power falls into their hands. 


Lay then the axe to the root, and teach gorern⸗ 


5 ments humanity. It is their ſanguinary puniſh- - 


ments which corrupt mapkind. In England, the 


— Puniſhment in certain caſes, is by hanging, Qraw- | 
ing. and quartering ; the heart of the lufferer is 
cut out, and held up to the view of the populace, 

In France, under the former goverment, the pu- 


niſhments were not leſs: barbaraus., M ho does 


not remember the execution of Damien, torn to 
pieces by horſes? The effect of thoſe cruel ſpecta- 


cles exhibited to the populace, is to deſtroy ten- 


derneſs, or excite revenge z and by the baſe and. 


falſe idea of governing men by terror, igſtead of 
reaſon, they became precedents, It is over the 
loweſt claſs of mankind that government by terror 


is intended to operate, and it is on them that it 


operates to the worſt effect. They have. ſenſe 


enough ta feel they are the objects aimed at; and 


they inflict in their turn the examples of. terror 


they have been inſtructed to practiſe, . 


There is in all European countries, a. EY 


claſs of people of that deſeription which in Eng- 


land is called the “t nab.“ Of this claſs were 


thoſe who committed the burnings and. devaſta- 
tions in London in 1780, and of this claſs; were 


theſe who Lung the. _ upon ſpikes in Paris. 
Foulon 


* 
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" Foulon and Berthier were taken up nr N 
try, and ſent to Paris, to undergo their examina- 


tion at the Hotel de Ville; for the National Aſ- 


ſembly, immediately on the new miniſtry, coming - 


into office, paſſed a decree, -which,they,commu- 


* 
1 — 


nicatech to the King and Cabinet, chat they (the 
National Aſſembly) would hold the miniſtry, of 


which Foulon was one, reſponſible for the ra. 


ſures they were adviſing and purſuing; but che 
mob, incenſed at the appearance of Foulon and 
Berthier, tore them from their conductor before 
they were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and exe- 
ceuted them on the ſpot. Why then does Mr. 
Burke charge outrages of this kind on a; whole 


people? As well may he charge the riots and 


_ outrages of 1780 on all the people of London, 
or thoſe in Ireland on all his countrymen. 


But every thing we ſee or hear offenſive 70 008 
feelings, and derogatory to the human character, 


ſmould lead to other reflections than thoſe of re- 
proach. Even the beings who commit them 
have ſome claim to our conſideration, How then 


is it that ſuch vaſt claſſes of mankind as are diſ- 
tinguiſned by the appellation of the vulgar, or 


the ignorant mob, are ſo numerous in all old 


countries ? The inſtant we aſk. ourſelves. this 
queſtion, reflection feels an anſwor. They ariſe, 


s an unavoidable. conſequence, out of the ill 
cCeonſtruction of all old goveroments in Europe, 


England included with the reſt. It is by diſtorted· 


Iy exalting ſome men, that others are diſtottedly 
7 "A till the whole: is ous of nature. - A vaſt 


_ maſ: ; 
h 
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maſs of mankind are degradedly thrown into the 
back. ground of the human picture, to bring for- 
ward with greater glare, the puppet-ſhow of ſtate 
and ariſtocracy. In the commencement. of a 


| Revolution, thoſe men are rather the followers 


of the camp than of the _/andard of liberty, and 
ave yet to be inſtructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exagge- 
rations for facts, and I then affe him, if they do 
not eſtabliſn the certainty of what I here lay down? 
Admitting them to be true, they ſhew the neceſſi · 
ty of the French Revolution, as much as any one 
thing he could have aſſerted. Theſe outrages 
were not the effect of the principles of the 
Revolution, but of the degraded mind that 
exiſted before the Revolution, and which the 
Revolution is calculated to reform. Place them 
chen to their proper cauſe, and take che 2 U 
Hinte ie your own fide. 

It is to the honour of the National Afſembly, 
and the city of Paris, that during ſuch a tremen- 
dous fcene of arms and confuſion, beyond the 


control of all authority, they have been able, 


by the influence of example and exhortation, 
to reſtrain ſo much. Never were mere Pains 
taken to inſtroct and enlighten mankind, and to 
make them ſee that their intereſt conſiſted in 
their virtue, and not in their revenge, than 


have been diſplayed in the Revolution of France. 


1 now proceed to make ſome remarks on Mr, 
Burke's account of the e to nn 
3 þ wg the l 6th, + Lais esc 


1 cannot 
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I cannot conſider Mr. Burke's book in ſcarcely 
any. other light than a dramatic performance ; 
and he muſt, . 1 think, have conſidered it in the 
fame; light himſelf, by the poetical liberties he 
has taken of omitting ſome facts, diſtorting others, 
and making the whole machinery bend to pro- 
duce a ſtage effect. Of this kind is his account 
of the expedition to Verſailles. He begins this 
account by omitting the only facts which as 
cauſes are known to be true; every thing beyond 
theſe is conjecture even in Paris: and he then 
works up a tale een to his own aden | 
N \ 91 
It is to be obſerved os Mr. Burke's 
Biddle; that he never ſpeaks. of plots again the 
Revolution and it is from thoſe plots that all 
the miſchiefs have ariſen. It ſuits his purpoſe to 
| - exhibit, the conſequences without their-.cauſes; 
It is one of the arts of the drama to do ſo. If 
the | crimes of men were exhibited with their 
ſufferings, ſtage effect would ſometimes be 
loſt, and the audience would be inclined to ap- 
prove where i it, was intended they Thould, commi- 
ſerate. 
After all the inveſtigations that wh bien mode 
into this intricate affair, (the expedition: to Ver- 
1 it ſtill remains enveloped i in all that kind 
+ of myſtery which ever accompanies eyearsÞtadu- 
- ced more from a concurrence of awkward eirenm- 
i ſtances, than from fixed deſign. While the cha- 
. raters of men are forming, as is always the cafe 
in nn there | is a reciprocal ſuſpicion, and 
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© diſpoſition to-milinterprer each orher ; teten | 


parties directiy oppoſite in principle, will: ſome- 
times concur in puſhing forward the fame move- 
ment with very different views, and with the hopes _ 
of ins producing very different conſequences, A | 


great deal of this ma be diſcovered: in this em- 


batraſſed affair, and yet the iſſue of the whole was 
what nobody had een eee of 
The only things certainly known, art, that *Y 
fderable vneafineſs was at this time excited at 
Paris, by the delay of the King in not ſanctioning 


= and forwarding the decrees of the National Aﬀem- 


bly, particularly that of the Declaration of 't the 
Rights "of Man, and the deerees' of the fourth of 
Augiſt, which contained the "foundation princip les 


on which the conſtitütion was to be erected; 14 


kindeft, and perhaps the faireſt eonjecture upon 
this matter is, that ſome bf the miniſters intended 
to make remarks and o bſervations upon certain 


85 parts of them, before they were finally ſanctioned 


and ſent to the ptovinces; but be this as it ay, 
the enemies of the revolution derived! hope from 


the delay, and the r of the” rev n 1 . 


eaſineſss. Eq: 
During this ſtate of ſuſpenſe) rhe Gar he 
Corps, which was "compoſed, as ſuch regiments 


os generally are, of 'perſons' much connected with the 


Count, gave an entertainment at Verſailles (Oct. 1) 
to ſome foreign regiments then arrived and when 
the entertainment was at the height; on a'fignal 
Sven, the Garde du Corpe 1 tore the nation alcockade 
from their hats, . it under foot; and re. 


„ 
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placed. it with a counter cockade prepared for the 

Purpoſe, _ An indignity of this kind amounted to 
defiance. It was like declaring war; and if men 
will give challenges, they muſt expect conſequen 
ces, But all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept 
out of fight, He begins his account by ſaying, 
« Hiltory will record, that on the morning of the 
h 6th of October 1789, the King and Queen of 
« F rance, after a day of confuſion, alarm, diſmay, 
5 et and ſlaughter, lay down under the pledged ſecu- 
« rity,of public faith, to indulge nature in a few - 
40 hours of reſpite, and troubled melancholy re- 
= poſe.” » This is neither the ſober ſtile of hiſ- 
tory, nor the intention of it, It leaves every thing 


to be gueſſed at, and miſtaken. One would at 


leaſt think there had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably. would have been, had it not been 
for the moderating prudence of thoſe whom Mr. 
Burke involves in his cenſures. By his keeping 
the Garde du Corps out of fight, Mr. Burke has 
afforded himſelf the dramatic licence of putting 
the King and Queen in their places, as if the ob- 
ject of the expedition was againſt eee to 
return to my account 
This conduct of the Garde du Corps, as might 
well be expected, alarmed and enraged the Pari- 
ſians. The colours of the cauſe, and the cauſe 
itſelf, were become too united to miſtake the i in- 
tention of the inſult, and the Pariſians were deter- 
mined to call the Garde du Corps to an account. 
There was certainly nothing of the cowardice of 
eee in da” in me face of day to 22 
3 man 
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mand Ease, if ſuck A kl may be uſed, | 
"of a body of armed men who had voluntarily given | 
"defiance." But the circumſtance which ſerves to 
_ throw this: affair into embarraffinent | is, that the 
eniies of the revolution appear! to have encouta- | 
ed it, vs well as its friends.” Ti he one hoped | to | 
Feen 4 civil war by checking it in time, and the 
other to make one. The hopes of thoſe oppoſed to 

| _ MiErevolution, reſted in making the King o of their 
| "Party, and petting him from Verſallles 0 Metz, 


5 bete they e to collect a force, and ſet up 


A flandard. We have therefore two different ob- 
Jets prefenting themſelves at the fame time; and 
ro be veromphitbed by 1 the ſame means ⁊ the one; to 
"Chaſe the Gard du Corps, which was the object 
"bp the Parifiats ; the ocher; to render che 'confo- 
fob of ſuch a ſeene ar indueement to the King to 
Kt. off for Mer. 
On the ih of October, 406555 wochen ds body . 
ö of women, and: nen in the diſguiſe of women, 
köllected tound the Hotel de Ville or town-hall 
at Paris, and ſetoff for Verſailles. Their profeſſed 
'Vbjet was the Garde du Corps; but prudent men 
readily recollect that miſchief is more eaſily begun 
"that ended; and this imptefſed itſelf with the more 
force, from the ſufpicions already ſtated, and the 
Irfegularity of ſuch a cavalcade. As ſoon there- 
fore as a ſufficient force could be collected, M. de 
HIS by orders from the cio authority of 
"Paris, ſet off after them at the hend of twenty 
thobſand of the Paris militia“ The revolution 
could derive no benefit from confuſion, and its 
5 : | TD | Wes 
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oppoſers might. By an amiable and ſpirited mans | 
ner of addreſs, he had hitherto been fortunate in 
10 calming difquietudes, and in this he Was extracry . 
dinarily ſucceſsful; to fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes 
of thoſe who might ſeek to improve this ſcene. 1 into 
a ſort of juſtifiable neceſſity for the King' $ quitting | 
Verſailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to pre- 
vent at the ſame time the conſequences that might 
enſue between the Garde du Corps and this phalanx 
of men and women, he forwarded. expreſſes to the 
King, that he was on his march to Verſailles, by 
the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the 
purpoſe of peace and protection, expreſſing at the 
ſame time the neceſſity of reſtraining the Garde du Fi 
Corps from firing upon the people. 
He arrived at Verſailles between ten and eleven | 
at night. The Garde du Corps was drawn. up, 
and the people had arrived ſome time before, but 
every thing had remained” ſuſpended, Wiſdom 
and policy now conſiſted in changing a ſcene of 
| danger into a happy event. M. de la Fayette 
became the mediator between the enraged parties 
and the King, to remove the oneaſineſs which 
had ariſen from the delay already ſtated, ſent for 
the Preſident of the National Aſſembly, and figned - 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and ſuch other. 
parts of the conſtitution as were in readineſs. 1 
It was now about one in the morning. Every | 
thing appeared. to be compoſed, and A general 


* [ am warranted In afferting this, 8 Thad je perfohatly dus Jp 
| de la Fayette, with, whom I have ou: naar of friend{hip.for 
four 


n 
te F 2 5 con- 
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| congratulation took place. By the beat of drum 
a proclamation was made, that the citizens of 
Verſailles would give the hoſpitality of their houſes 
to their fellow- citizens of Paris. Thoſe who could 
not be accommodated in this manner, remained 
in the fireets, or took up their quarters in the 
churches; and actuoo clock the King and Queen : 
retired. 
I this ſtate matters paſſed till the brat of day, 
when a freſh diſturbance aroſe from the end, 
conduct of ſome of both parties, for ſuch charac- 
ters there will be in all ſuch ſcenes. One of the 
Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows 
ol the palace, and the people who had remained 
during the night in the ſtreets accoſted him with 
reviling and provocative language. Inſtead of 
retiring, as in ſuch a caſe prudence would have 
dictated, he preſented his muſket, fired, and kil- 
led one of the Paris militia, The peace being 
thus broken, the people ruſhed into the palace in 
queſt of the offender. They attacked the quar- 
ters of the Garde du Corps within the palace, and 
purſued them throughout the avenues of it, and 
to the apartments of the King. On this tumult, 
not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has repreſented 
it, but every perſon in the palace, was awakened 
and alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a ſecond 
time to interpoſe between the parties, the event 
of which was, that the Garde du Corps put on the 
national cockade, and the matter ended as by 
* "er the loſs of two or three lives. | 
| "We 


a- 
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Doring the latter part of che time in which 
this confuſion was acting, the King and Queen 
were in public at the balcony, and neither of 

them concealed for ſafety's ſake, as Mr. Burke in- 
finuates. Matters being thus appeaſed, and tran- 
auillity reſtored, a general acclamation broke forth, 


of Le Roi 2 Paris. Le Roi d Paris—The King to 
Paris. It was the ſhout of peace, and immediately 
accepted on the part of the King. By this mea- 
ſure, all future projects of trapanning the King to 
Meta, and ſetting up the ſtandard of oppoſition 
to the conſtitution, were prevented, and the ſuſpi- 
cions extinguiſned. The King and his family 
reached Paris in the evening, and were congra- 
tulated on their arrival by Mr. Bailley the Mayor 
of Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, 
who throughout his book confounds things, per- 
ſons, and principles, has in his remarks on M. 
Bailley's addreſs, confounded time alſo. He cen- 
ſures M. Bailley for calling it, “ un bon jour, 4 
good day. Mr. Burke ſhould have informed him- 
ſelf, that this ſcene took up the ſpace of two days, 
the day on which it began with every appearance 
of danger and miſchief, and the day on which it 
terminated without the miſchiefs that threatened ; 
and that it is to this peaceful termination that 
M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of the King 
at Paris. Not leſs than three hundred thouſand 
perſons arranged themſelves in the proceſſion from 


"Verſailles to Paris, and not an act of moleſtation  - 


was committed during the whole march. 8 | 


* 


V 
Mr. Rockesi on-the authority of. M. Lally Tol- | 
leudal; a deſerter from the National Aſſembly; . 
ſays, that on entering Paris, the people ſhouted, 
Tous les eveques d la lanterne.” All Biſhops to be 
hanged at the lanthorn or lamp- poſts.— It is ſur- 
priſing that nobody could hear this but Lally 
Tollendal, and that nobody ſhould believe it but 
Mr. Burke. It has not the leaſt connection wit! 
any part of the tranſaction, and is totally foreign 9 
to every cireumſtance of it. The biſhops bad MI” 
never been introduced before into any ſcene, bf 
Mr. Burke's drama; Why then are they, all at 
once, and altogether, - tout @ coup et tous enſemble, 
introduced now? Mr. Burke brings forward-his 
biſhops and his lanthorn like. figures in a magic 
lanthorn, and raiſes his ſcenes by contraſt inſtead 
of connection. But it ſerves to ſnew, with the 
reſt of his book, what little credit ought to be 
given, where even probability is ſet at defiances 
== - for the purpoſe of defaming z and with this reflec- 
F tion, inſtead of a ſoliloquy in praiſe of chivalry, 
wm as Mr. Burke has done, I cloſe che n account of 12 
? ee to  Verſailles*. 45 o i ady 


1 f I bave ne 10 8 Mr. Burke * a 2 5 

| 5 leſs wilderneſs of rhapſodits, and a ſort of deſcant 
L | 4 upon governments, in which he aſſerts whatever 

. he. Picnics, on the preſpraptiog of its being be. 


„ An eat of the N to Verſailles may be ſeen in No. 
13. of the Revolution de vigor . r 6 from * 
che zoth of October 1789. | 
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need without offering cicher evidence or . 5 
enn for ſo doing. ; 
the Before any thing alla aer kite to a 
concluſion. certa . n facts, principles, or data, to 
reaſon from, muſt be eſtabliſhed, admitted, or de- 
nied. Mr. Zurlce, wich his uſual outrage, abuſes 
the Declaration of the Rights' of Man, publiſhed by 
the National Aſſembly of France as the baſis on 
vhich the conſtitution of France is built. This be 
Calls et paltry and blurred ſheets of paper about the 
rights of man. Does Mr. Borke mean to deny 
krhat man has any rights? If he does, then be muſt 
mean that there are no ſuch things as rights any 
there in the world. but man? But if Mr. Burke 
means to admit that man has rights, the queſtion 
then will be, What are thoſe rights, and how came f 
man by them originally? 
The error of thoſe who reaſon by nba 
Aae from antiquity, reſpecting the rights of 
man, is, that chey do not go far enough into an- 
tiquity. They do not go the whole way. They ſtop 
in ſome of the intermediate ſtages of an hundred 
or a thouſand years, and produce what was then 
done, as a rule for the preſent day. This is no au- 
thority at all. If we travel ſtill farther into anti- 
quity, we ſhall find a direct contrary opinion and 
practice prevailing; and if antiquity is to be au- 
thority, a thouſand ſuch authorities may be pro- 
duced, ſucceſſively contradicting each other: But 
if we proceed on, we ſhall at Jaſt come out right; 
we all come to the time when man came from 


the 


1 1 8 th 


he hand of his Maker. What wane then? Matt: | 
Man was his high and only title, and a higher 


cannot be given nnn een n | 
hereafter; :- Wi 
Me are now wa the vile) 0 man; mac | 
. rw origin of his rights. As to the manner in 
which the world has been governed from that day 
to this, it is no farther any concern of ours than 
to make a proper uſe of the errors or the improve- 
ments which the hiſtory of it preſents. Thoſe who 
lived a hundred or a thouſand years ago, were then 
moderns, as we are now. They had their ancients, 
and thoſe ancients had others, and we alſo ſhall be 
ancients in our turn. If the mere name of anti- 


3 quity is to govern in the affairs of life, the people 


Who ate to live an hundred or a thouſand years 
hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we 
make a precedent of thoſe who lived an hundred 
or a thouſand years ago. The fact is, that por- 

tions of antiquity, by proving every thing, eſtabliſh 
nothing. It is authority againſt authority all the 

way, till we come to the divine origin of the rights 
of man at the creation. Here our-enquiries find 
a reſting- place, and our reaſon finds a home. If a 
diſpute about the rights of man had ariſen at the 
diſtance of an hundred years from the creation, it 
is to this ſource of authority they muſt have re- 

ferred, and it is to the ſame ſource of er 
nt ee muſt now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any: ain 
principle of religion, yet it. may be worth obſerv- 
in cas thatthe genealogy of — traced to Adam. 

910 
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Why'thes ot trice'thie rights of man to che Het 
tion of man? 1 will anſwer the queſtion. Be- 
cauſe there have been upſtart governments 
thruſting chemſelves Ant and en r 
Wanke to un- mate man. 


any generation of men ever poſſeſſed . 
of pip amen the mode by which the world th 


ou 
be governed for ever, ir was the firſt generation 


that-exiſted ; and if that generation did it not, 
no ſucceeding generation can ſhe w any authority 
; for doing it, nor can ſet any up. The Muminacing 
and divine principle of the equal rights of man, 
{fort has its origin from the Maker of man) re- 
lates, not only to the living individuals, but to ge- 
nerations of men ſueceeding each other. Every 
generation is equal i in rights to the generations 
which preceded it, by the ſame rule that every 
err bora een! in 1 rights wich * Content 
Eye) hiftory of the creation, and every tradi- 
tionaty aecount, whether from the lettered or un- 
lettered world, however they may vary in their 
opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree 
in eſtabliſning one point, the unity of man ; by 
which I mean, that men are all of one degree, and 
_ conſequently chat all men are born equal, and with 
equal natural right, in the ſame manner as if po- 
| Rerity'had been continued by creation inſtead of 
generation, the latter being only the mode by which . 
the former is carried forward; and conſequently, 
every childborn into the world muſt be conſidered 
48 * exiſtence from God. nn is 
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25 WY to bim. as it was to the firſt man tht ex ex · 
5% d, and bis natural right in * is Wi: 
kin „ Neu (1999 VE; 49, 
he Moſaic account of the. creation, . 3 
taken as divine authority, or merely hiſtorical, is 
full to this point, the unity ar eguality of nun. 


The expreſſions admit of no.controverſy...,* And 


« God ſaid, Let us make man in our ou imager 
ec «In the image of God created he him; male and 

* female. created; he them.“ The diſtinction of 
ſexes u pointed: out, but no other diſtinction is 


even implied. If this be not divine authority, it 
is at / leaſt hiſtorical authority, and ſhews.that-the 


equality of man, ſo far from being a modern doc 
trinez;is the oldeſt upon reco fd. 
Ib i alſo. to be obſerved, that all che religions 
known, in, the world are founded, ſo, far. as, they 
relate to man, on the unity of nan, as being all of 


one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or in 
whatever. ſtate man may be ſuppoſed. to exiſt ere 


alter, the good and the bad, are the only, diſting- 
tions. Nay, even the laws of ne are 


obliged to flide into this principle, by making der | 


grees to conſiſt in crimes, and. not in perſons. 


= 
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lt is one of the greateſt, af all truth: and of the 
higheſt advantage, to cultivate... By conſidering” 


man; in this light, and by änſtructing kim, c 
der himſelf in this light, it places, him ina cloſe 
connection with all his duties, whether to hig Cre- 
ator, or to the creation, of which. he is a part z and 
it. is only chen he forgets. his origin, or, to uſe a 
ee 3 is 


4 
hel 8 diffolute. 11 is 'not ainibng che Teal 
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2 of | ply that be bas ſet up e Kat and his 
Maker, . Putting bunſelf in the character of 5 
vd, ee e fear God—we look with 4 
Leg bi kings—with, affection x 9 Tarte ea 
* * vey o d reverence ro priefts | 
Fand with. re 30, nobulity.” Mr. Borke has 
LES 40 put j1 chivalry.” "He has alſo for- 
otten to put in eter, 2 Pete 
. ee 5 is. not a wil eb $ of Nay 0 


ro 


one bo the other, Ic is plain and fim 0 and cod 
liſts hut of two points. His dbty £0 Pg 45 "which 
_ very man muſt. feel; and with "ties ect to. his 
neighbour, to do as he would be | by. 7 i 
thoſe to whom power is deleg ated TAE cl. he 7 
will be reſpected; if not, "UE will de It Ps | 
and with regard to thoſe to whom no 9700 is de- 
| legated, but who aſſume i it, the rational World 
know nothing of them. e ng nated 
e we have ſpoken only (and kunt Butts. 
7 part) of the natural rights of man. We have now 
o conlider the civil rights of man, and to they 
400 the « one originates from the'other. Man ail 
not enter into ſociety to become tho rſe tham ne 
; * nor to have fewer rights thun he Had 
8 28 5 before, 
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before, but to. have thoſe rights better Gant, 
His natural rights are the foundation of all his 
civil rights. But in order to purſue this diſtinction 
with more preciſion, it will. be neceſſary to mark 
the different qualities of natural and civil rights. 
A few words will explain this. Natural tights 
Ate thoſe which, appertain to man in right of his 
exiſtence.” Of this kind are all che intellectoal 
Fights, of. ti ghts of the mind, and alfo all choſe 
fights of * as an individug} for his own com- 
fort and happineſs, which are nat injarious to the 
natural rights of others, —Civil rights are thoſe 
Which appertain to man in right of his deing 2 
member of ſociety. Every civil right has for i its 
foundation, ſorne natural right pre-eaifting in the 
Individual, but to the etjoyment of which' bis 
Individual power is not, in all cafes; ſufficiently 
kompetent. Of this kind ate all thoſe which re 
FP, ſeevrity' and protection. N 1 
„F aan this mort review, it will be ealy to "TY 
4 zuith berweeh that claſs of natural rights which 


man retains after enteting into ſbeiety, and thofe 
a which he throws into the common 12 0 ad a mem. 
Der of society. ee 


kby he earth which he retains, ate all thoſe 5 
in which the power to Execute is as perfect in the 
 indiyidoal as the right. Tletf, Among this claſs, 
a8 is before mentioned, are all the 4 
rights; er rights of. the mind: conſequently; 
üg iom is one of thoſe rights, The natural kts 
| Which are not retained, are. all thoſe in which, 
. [though the, PG picken in $43 e the 
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Power to. « execute them is defective. They an- 
ſwer not bis purpoſe. A man, by natyral right, 
has a right to judge in his own cauſe; a and o far 
as the right of the mind is concerned, 2 never 
ſurrenders i it: But what availeth it him to judge, 
if he has not power to redreſs? He therefore de- 
poſits this right in the common ſtock of ſociety, 
and rakes, the arm of ſociety, of which hei is apart, 
in preference and in addition to his own. Society 

ants him nothing. Every man is a proprietor 
in 1 ſociety, and di draws on y capital : as a matter of 
„ ans 1 5 
2 Fro rom theſe premiſes, two or three certain con- 
. <lufions'will eee 
Firſt, That every civil right g gro out of a . 

tural right; or, in other hep eh is a natural right 
exchanged. M Went 6 49) f e 
| Secondly, Thar civil] power, properly confiderel 
as ſuch, is made up of the aggregate of that claſs 

of the natural rights of man, which becomes de- 
_ feftive in the individual in point of power; and an- 
ſwers not his purpoſe; but when eollected to afocus, 
1 Hoppe competent to the purpoſe of every one. 
© Thirdly, That the power produced from the à 


ae of natural rights, impetfect in power in the - 
individual, cannot be applied to invade che natu- 


ral rights which are retained in the individual, 
and in which the n to execute” Is as 1 
5 feet as the right irſelf. [4 EO SET 
We have now, in a few wards! traced ON from 
2 natural individual to a member of fociety, and 
bbevn, or E en to ſhew, the quality of the 


batural 


% 
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Sas ri atits W and of thoſe which "TY | 
changed or civil rights. Let us now ' apply F 
| principles, to overnments. "oa 3 5 

> In caſting our. eyes over the world; it is ei 

'tremely eaſy to. diftinguiſh the governments whi 5 
have ariſen out of ſociety, or out of the focial com- 
att, from. thoſe which have not: but t to place, this 

f clearer | light ; than what 5 Pope glance may ; 
99 it will be pto oper to t take, a review of the 
Kere vera al ſources. from which g governments | have - 
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riſen, and on which they have been found Ry 


; „They m on 4 0 comprehend AL vader thiee 
He bo Firſt, operſtition. Sedond ly, Power. 


Thirdly, The common. intereſt d Keck Lo the 
common, rip hes, of man + man. 19110 at 3 Js * # 
The firſt was a government o prieſtcraft , the 
ſecond of conquerors, and the thirdſof realen. 2 
When a ſet of artful men pretended, through 
the medium of oracles, to hold intereourſe with the 
Heity, as familiarly as they now march up the back- 
ſairs in European courts, the world was completely 
unger the, government of ſuperſtition. The oracles 
were conſulted, and whatever they were made to 
lay, becane the law; and this ſort, of, government 
lafkeRg.long as this ſort, of ſuperſtition laſted.:... 
Aſtet theſe a race of conquerors: aroſe, whole 
government, like that of William the Conqueror, 
was founded in power, and the ſword aſſumed the 
N name e of à ſcepter. Governments/thus eſtabliſhed,” | 
laſt as long as the power to ſupport, them laſts; 3. 
3 but that they might avail themſelves of every 
enim in ther favour, they united fraud to force, 
| 4 ang 7. 5 
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and ſet up an idol Which they called Divine Right, 
and which, in imitation of the Pope, who affe& 
to be ſpiritual and temporal, and i in contradiction 


to the Founder of the Chriſtian religi gion, twiſted 
itſelf afterwards into an idol of another ſhape, 


called Church and State. The key of St. Peter, | 
andthe key of the Treaſury, became quartered \ on 


one another, and the wondering cheated multitude 
worſhipped, the invention. 18. 880 


When I contemplate the natural dignity of 17 


when 1 feel (for Nature has not been kind, e enou gh 


to me to blunt my feelings) for the hogour bn 
happineſs « of its character, I become irritated at the 


attempt.to \ govern 1 mankind, by force and fraud, as | 


if they were all knaves and fools, and can ſearcely 
avoid diſguſt at t thoſe who are thus impoled upon. 
* We have! now to review, the governments hig 
ariſe « out of ſociety, in contradiſtinctien to | thoſe 
which ar A ole « out of ſuperſtitian and conquelt, - CPE 
"i bas been thought z conſiderable advance. to· 
wards eſtabliſhing t the principles of Freedom, to ay, 
that government is a compact between thoſe who 
govern and thoſe who are governed: but this can. 
*not be true, becauſe it is putting the eltett before 
the cauſe; for as man muſt have exiſted before 
governments exiſted, there neceſſarily was a time 
when governments did not exiſt, and conſequently 
there could originally exiſt no governors to form 
ſuch a compact with. The fact therefore muſt be, 
that the individuals themſelves, each in his own 
perſonal and ſovereign right, entered into a compact 
with , each other to e a government : and this. 
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is the ily 3 in which Sovernments Hase a 
tight to ariſe, and the only principle o on viuch, they | 
aye a right to « exiſt,” OTE | 
La poſſeſs ourſelves of a clear idea of what go- 
vernment i is, or ought to be, we muſt trace it to 
its origin. | In doing this, we ſhall eafily diſcover 
that governments muſt have ariſen, either out of the 
people, or over the people. Mr. Burke has made 
no diſtinction. He inveſtigates. nothing to its 
ſource, and therefore he confounds every thing : 
but be has ſignified bis intention of undertaking 
at ſome future opportunity, a compariſon between 
the conſtitutions of England and France, As he - 
thus renders it a ſubject of controverſy by throwing 
che gauntlet, I take him up on his own ground. 
It is in high challenges that high truths have the 
right of appearing; and I accept it with the 9 5 
readineſs, becauſe it affords me, at the ſame tim 
an opportunity of purſuing the ſubject with reſpe 
12 governments ariſing out of ſociety. 
But it will be firſt neceſſary. to define S 
x meant by, a . It is not A that we 


Fearion to. it. 15 . 

A conſtitution i is not 2 thing! in name digs 6: 1 
in fact. It has not an ideal, but a real exiſtence; 
and wherever ir cannot be produced in a vilible 
form, there is none. A conſtitution is a thing / an. 
tecedent to a government, and a government is only 
the creature of a conſtitution. The conſtitution 
, of a country is not the act of its government, put 5 
| oft the people conſtitrings OE It is the 


body | 


Beets C&) 5 
body of elements, to which you can refer, and 
quote article by article; and which contains the 
principles on which the government ſhalb be oft 
bliſhed, the manner in which it ſhall be organized, 
the pwetu it ſhall have, the mode of elections, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what other name 
ſuch bodies may be called; the powers which the 
executive part of the government ſhall have; and, 
in fine, every thing that relates to the compleat or 
ganization of a civil government, and the principles 


on which it ſhall act, and by which (it: ſhall be 


bound. A conſtitution, therefore, is to a govern- 
ment, what the Jaws made afterwards by that go- 


vernment are to a cdurt of judicature. The court 


of judicature docs not make the laws, neitlier can 
it alter themʒ it only acts. in conformity to the laws 
made: and the govern meat is in like manner ga- 
verned by the conſtitu tion. 
Can chen Mr. Burke produce he Engliſh. Con- 
ident If he cannot, we may fairly conclude, 
that though it has been ſo much talked about, no 
ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts, or ever did 
exiſt, and conſequently * * N n 
a conſtitution to form. : ar 
Mr. Burke will not, I — 0 deny the poſition 

1 have already advanced; namely, that govern- 
ments ariſe, either out of the people, or owr the 


people. The Engliſh government is one of thoſe 


which. atoſe out of à conqueſt, and not out of 
ſociety, and conſequently | it arofe over the people; 
and though it has been much modified from hs 
„ of circumſtances ſince the time of 
TD Af © H Willlam 
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William dag 1 country has never yet 
regenerated. . ang Ih AT: en 2 
a -Ereadily- perceive tha: $96 ha Mr, Burke 
_ declined going into the compariſon. between the 
Engliſn and French conſtitutions, becauſe he could 
not but perceive, when he ſat down to the taſk, that 
no ſueh thing as a conſtitution exiſted on his ſide 
the queſtion: His book is certainly bulky enough 
to have contain? d all he could ſay on this ſubject, 
and it would ha e been the beſt manner ip which 
people could have judged of their ſeparate merits. 
Why then has he declined the only thing that was 
worth while to write upon? It was the ſtrongeſt 
ground he could take, if the advantages were on 
bis ſide 3 but the weakeſt; if they were not: and 
his declining” ro take it, is either a ſign that ot 
could not poſſeſs it, or. could not maintain it. 
Mr. Borke ſaid ina; ſpeech laſt Winter in 
pathameot;;''Thap when the National Aſſembly 
firſt met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etats, the 
Clergy; and the Nobleſſe), France had then 2 
good conſtitution. This ſhews, among nume 
rous other inſtances, that Mr. Burke does not 


_. underftand what a conſtitution is, The perſons 


ſo met, 'were' not a conſtitution, ue e wo | 
make conſtitution, - ws N 't 
The preſent National Afembly' of Frabeb „ 
ſeeictiy ſpeaking, the perſonal ſocial compact. 
Fbe members of it are the delegates of the na- 
tion in its eiginal character; furure aſſemblies. 
. eee of che nation in ita organized 


II. é character. 
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| POS "OY -Dhewvthorlry of: the preſent Aſſembiy 
is different to hat the authority of future Aſſes» 
blies will be. The authority of the preſent one 

n to form à conſtitution: the authority of future 
Aſſemblies will be to legiſlate according to the 
principles and forms preſcribed in that conſtitu- 
tion ; and if experience ſhould hereafter ſhew that 
alterations, amendments, or additions, are neceſ- 
 fary, the conſtitution will point out the mode by 
which ſuch things ſhall be dene, and not leave it 
to the ene dr of the forks Were 


ment. 


A government on * principles on be 
| governments ariſing out of ſociety are 
eſtabliſhed, cannot have the right of altering ĩtſelf. 
If it had, it would be arbitrary. It might make 
itſelf what it pleaſed; and wherever ſuch 4 right 
is ſer up, it ſnews there is no conſtitution. The 
act by which the Engliſh Parliament empowered 
itſelf to fir ſeven years, ſhews there is no conſtitu- 
tion in England. It might, by the ſame: ſelf 
authority, have ſat any greater number of years, 
or for life. The Bill which the preſent Mr. Pitt 
brought into parliament ſome years ago, to reform 
parliament, was on the ſame erroneous principle. 
The right of reform is in the nation in its original = 
5 character, and the conſtitutional method would be 
by a general convention elected for the purpoſe, 
There is, moreover, a paradox in the idea of err 
red bodies reforming themſelves. 
From theſe preliminaries I - procent"ro. Sith 


fome compariſons. I have already ſpoken of the 
1 „ declaration 


| 


WES. 15 
declaration of rights; and ax] een o besähieedhe 


cite an poibler I mall Proceed th er arg 
the French conſtitution. an e ae 7 TIF. 


The conſtitution of France ſays, T hat c man 
who, pays a tax of ſixty ſous: per annum, (28. and 
Sd. Engliſh), is an elector. What article will 
Mr. Burke place againſt this? Can any thing 
be more limited, and at the ſame time more capri- 
eious, than the qualifications of electors are in 
England? Limited. becauſe not one man in an 
hundred -( L ſpeak much within eompaſs) is admit- 
ted to vote: Capriciour—becauſe the loweſt cha. 
racter that cam be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and who has 
not ſo much as the viſible means of an honeſt live- 
Aihood, is an elector in ſome places; while, in 
other places, the. man who pays very large taxes, 
and has a known fair character, and the farmer 
ho rents to the amount of three or four hundred 
pounds a year, with a property on that farm to 
ccthree or four times that amount, is not adinit- 
t ted to be an elector. Every thing is out of nature, 
as Mr. Burke fays on another occaſion, in this 
iſtrange chaos, and all ſorts of follies are blended 
with all ſorts of crimes. William the Conqueror 
and his deſcendants parcelled out the country in 
this manner, and bribed ſome parts of it by what 
they called Charters, to hold the other parts of it the 
better ſubjected to their will. This is the reaſon why 
fa: many of thoſe charters abound in Cornwall; 
the people were averſe to the government eſta- 
bliſhed at the Conqueſt, and the towns were garri- 
41 15 and n. nne All the 
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old charters are the badges of this conqueſt, and 
it is from this ſource __ the emen | 
alefuoen ariſes.” * 

The French fte i, That this males 
of tepreſentatives for any place ſhall be in a ratio 
to the number of taxable inhabitants or electors. 
What article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
The county of Yorkſhire, which contains near a 
million of ſouls,” ſends two county members; and 
ſo does the county of Rutland, which contains not 
an hundredth part of that number. The town of 


d ld Sarum, which contains not three houſes, ſends 


two members; and the town of Mancheſter, which 
contains upwards of ſixty thauſand ſouls, is not ad- 
mitted to ſend any. Is there any principle in theſe 
things? Is there any thing by which you can 
trace the marks of freedom, or diſcover thoſe of 
wiſdom? No wonder, then, Mr. Burke has decli- 
ned the compariſon, and endeavoured to lead 
his readers from the point by a wild enges n 
, of paradoxical rhapſodie. 2 
The French conſtitution ſays, That the National | 

Aſſembiy ſhall be elected every two years. What 
article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all in the caſe: 
that the government is perfectly arbitrary with 

reſpect to this point 3 and he can quote for his au- 
_ <thority, the precedent of a former parliament; - .. 
The French conſtitution ſays, There ſnall be no 
game laws that the farmer on whoſe lands wild 
game ſhall be found (for it is by the produce of 
chis lands they-ate fed) ſhall have a right to what 


% , 
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heran take: That there ſhall be no monopolies 
of any kind that all trade ſhalt be free, and every 
man i free to follow any occupation by which he can 
an honeſt livelihood, and in any place, 
town or city throughout the nation.— What will 
Mr. Burke ſay to this? In England, game is made 
the property of thoſe at whoſe expence it is not 
ſed ; and with reſpe to monopolies, the country 
is cut op into monopolies. Every chartered town 
is an ariſtoctatical monopoly in itſelf, and the 
qualification of electors proceeds out of thoſe char- 
tered monopolies. Is this freedom? 1 this what ; 

Mr. Burke means by aconſticurion 2 
la theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming 

| ſrom another part of the country, is hunted from 
| them as if he were a foreign enemy. An Engliſh- 
man is not free of his own country: every one of 

thoſe places preſents a barrier in his way, and tells 


N him be is not a freeman —that he has no rights. 


Within theſe monopolies, are other monopolies. 
In a city, ſuch for inſtance as Bath, which contains 
between twenty and thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
the right of electing repreſentatives to parliament 
is monopoliſed by about thirty-one perſons.” And 
within theſe monopolies are ſtill others. A man 
even of the ſame town, whoſe parents were not in 
circumſtances to give him an occupation, is debar- 
red, in many caſes, from the natural right of ac- 
5 quiring one, be his genius or induſtry what it may. 
Are theſe things examples to hold ont to a coun. 
ty regenerating itſelf from ſlavery, like France ?— 
bo Rn not; 3 that when 

„ 
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» the people of England come-to refle&i,apon de 
they will, like France, annihilate thoſe badges of 
ancient oppreſſion, thoſe traces of a conquered: na- 
tion. —Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents fimilar to 
the author On the Wealth of Nations, he would. 


have comprehended all the parts which enter into, 
and, by aſſemblage, form à conſtitution. He 

would have reaſoned from minutiæ to magnitude. 
It is not from his prejudiees only, but from the 
diforderly caſt of his genius, that he is unfitted 

for the ſubject he writes upon. Even his genius 
is without a conſtitution. It is a genius at random, 
and not'a genius conſtituted. But he muſt ſay 
ſomething—He has therefore mounted in the air 
like a balloon, to draw the eyes of che multitude: 
from the ground they ſtand ũpon. 
Much is to be learned from the French conſli- 
tutibns Conqueſt and tyranny tranſplanted them 
ſelves with William the Conqueror from Normandy: 
into England, and the country is yet disfigured: 
with the marks. May then the example of all 


France contribute to regenerate the freedom which. N 


a province of it deſtroyed! 

The French conftitution ſays, That to Seele de 

the national repreſentation from being corrupt, 
no member of the National Aﬀembly ſhall be an 
officer of the government, a place · man, or a pen 
ſioner. What will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
I will, whiſper his anſwer: Laaves and Z/bes. . Ah! 
this government of loaves and fiſhes has more miſ- 
chief in it than people have yet reflected on. The 


7 National Aſſembly has * the diſcovery, and, it, 
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holds out the example to the world. Had govern- 
ments agreed to quarrel on purpoſe to fleece their 
countries by taxes, they could dat is ee 

| Hatala: than they have done. ; 

Many things in the Engliſh lee 
to me the reverſe of what they ought to be, and of 
what they are ſaid to be. The. Parliament, 1mper- 
fectly and capriciouſly elected as it is, is neverthe- 
leſs ſuppoſed to hold the national purſe. in rſi for 
the nation: but in the manner in which an Engliſh 
parliament is conſtructed, it is like a man being 
boch mortgager and mortgagee; and in the caſe 
af miſapplication of truſt, it is the criminal fitting. 
in judgment upon himſelf. If thoſe who. vote the 
ſupplies, are the ſame perſons who receive the ſup- 
plies when voted, and are to account for the expen- 
diture of thofe ſupplies to thoſe who voted them, 
it 1s tbemſelves accountable do themſelves, and the Co- 
medy of Errors concludes with the Pantomine of 
Hus. N either the miniſterial party, nor the op- 
poſition, will touch upon this caſe. The national 
purſe is the common hack which each mounts up- 
on. It is like what the country people call,“ 1 — 
Land tie Vou ride a little way, and then 1“. 
They order theſe things better in France.. 

The French conſtitution ſays, That the right 4 
war and peace is in the nation. Where elſe ſhould 
it reſide, but in thoſe who are to pay the expencef | 

I is a practice in ſome parts of the country, when two travellers | 
have but one horſe, which like the national purſe will not carry do- 
ble, that the one mounts and rides two. or three miles a-head, and 
then tics the horſe to a gate, and walks on. When the ſecond travel-.. 


ler arrives, he takes the horfe, rides on, and paſſes his companion a 
mile or two, * ties again „ 4 ſo on — Ride and tie. 
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Meist this Fight is Rid (6 fende k u m 
pb, Thewh ät the Tower for fixptnce or 4 fling 
piece: S0 ate the lions ; al K it would be a ft 
neater to reaſon to fay it telideit in then, for ith 
inddfinate metaphor is o-more than a hat of à cap. 
We ein ull Tee the abſürdity of worſhipping Aarott's 
tmoltet{ calf, or Nebuchadgezzar's golden image; 
but why do men continue to prackiſe themſelves 
the abſurdities they deſpiſe in others? 
it may with reaſon'be Taid, that in the mant 
the Engi nation is repreſented, it ſignifies not 
where this right refides, whether in the Crown, or 
in tlie Pattiattient. Wat is the common bafdelt 
of all thoſe wid participate in the diviſion and ex- 
penditure of public money, in all countries. It 
is the art of conguering at home : the object of it is 
an increaſe of revenue; and as revenue cannot be 
incredfed without taxes, a pretence muſt be made 
for expenditures. In reviewing the hiſtory of the 
' Engliſh government, its wars and its taxes, a 
by-ſtander, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped | 
by intereſt, would declare, that taxes were not 
raiſed to carry on wars, but that wars were e raiſed 
to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a Member of the Houſs of Com- 
mons, is a part of the Engliſh Government ; 5. and 
' though he profeſſes himſelf an enemy to war, he 
abuſes the French Conſtitution, which ſeeks to ex- 
plode it. He holds up the Engliſh Government as 
a model in "all its parts, to France; but he heuld 
5 firſt. know, the remarks which the French. make 
upon it. They d. in * of their own, 

x: that 
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chat the portion of liberty enjoyed in England, is 


os juſt enough to enflaye a country by, more produe- | 


_ tively than by deſpotiſm ; and that as the real ob- 


175 of all deſpotiſm is revenue, a Government ſo 


e ormed obtains more than it could do either by di- 
rect deſpotiſm, or in a full ſtate of freedom, and is 

therefore, on. the ground of intereſt, oppoſed to 
both. They. account alſo for the readineſs which 


always appears in fuch governments for engaging 
in wars, by remarking on the different motives 


Which produce them. In deſpotic governments, 
Wars are the effect of pride; but in thoſe govern- 


ments in which they become the means of taxation, 


theyacquire thereby a more permanent promptitude. 
The French Conſtitution, therefore, to provide 
againſt both theſe evils, has taken away the power 
of declaring war from kings and miniſters, and 
placed the right where the expence muſt fall. 


When the queſtion on the right of war and 
peace was agitating in the National Aſſembly, h 


the people of England appeared to be much. in- 
rereſted in the event, and highly to applaud the 
deciſion.— As a principle, it applies as much to 
one country as to another, William the Con- 
 Querer, at 4 conqueror, held this power of war 
and peace in himſelf, and his deſcendants have 

ever ſince claimed it under hi AS a right. * 

Althougb Mr. Burke has Site the richt of 


the parliament at the Revolution to bind and con- 
troul the nation and poſterity for ever, he denies, 
at che ſame time, that the parliament or the na- 
don had any right to altet what he calls the ſuc- 
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ceſſion of che erown, in any "Oe, but -in —_ 
or by a ſort of modification. By his taking this 


ground, he throws the caſe back to the Norman 


Conqugſe; and by thus running a line of ſucceſſion 
ſpringing from William the Conqueror to the 
preſent day, he makes it neceſſary to enquire w bo 


and what William the Conqueror was, and where 


he came from; and into the origin, hiſtory, and 


nature of what are called perogatives. Every 
thing muſt have had a beginning, and the fog af 


time and antiquity ſhould be penetrated: to diſ- 


cover it. Let then Mr, Burke bring forward his 


William of Normandy, for it is to this vrigin that 
his argument goes. It alſo unfortunately happens, 
in running this line of ſucceſſion, that another 
line, parallel chereto, preſents itſelf, which is, 
that if the ſucceſſion runs in the line of the con- 


queſt, the nation runs in the line of being con- 
quered, and it ought u to reſcue en from-this 
N 1 | . +44 x f- 


But ĩt will perlen de - faid, = tho? the power 
of declaring war deſcends in the heritage of the 


conqueſt, it is held in check by the right of the 
parliament to with-hold the ſupplies. It will 
always happen, when a thing is originally wrong. 


that amendments do not make it right; and it 


often happens, that they do as much miſchief one 


way, as good the other: and ſuck is the caſe here; 
for if the one raſhly declares war as a matter of 
right, and the other peremptorily with- holds the 
ſupplies as a matter of right, the remedy becomes 


as $ bas or worſe than the diſeaſe, The one forces 
| | I 2 | the 
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che nation to 4 combat, and the other ties is 
hands: hut the more probable iſſue is, that the 


cdauanteſt will end id a colluſion between che a 
and de made a ſcreen to bob. 


Oa this queſtion of war, three things are tobe 


Aden. Firſt, the tight of declatiog it : 


- Secondly, the expence of ſupporting it: Thirdly, 
the made of conducting it after. it is declared. 


The French conſtitution places the right where 


he erpauce muſt fall, and this union can be only 
in the nation. The mode of conducting it after 
it is deolared, it conſigus to the executive depart- 
ment. Were this the caſe in all Wee we 
ſhould hear but little more of wars. 
Before I proceed to conſider other Sk the 
| Frenchi-copſtitution; and by way of relieving 
the fatigde of argument, I will intraduce 
an ende be 2 had ſrom Pr. r 
Faun 
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While the Doctor refided 3 in Phonics as: mini- 


e e Bad the war, he had nume 


rous propoſals made to him by projectors of every 
country and of every kind, h wiſhed to go to 
the land chat floweth with milk and honey, 
America; and amongcthe reſt, there was one who 
affered himſelf to be King. He introduced 
his ꝑropoſal to the Doctor by letter, hich is now 
in the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Paris —ſtat- 
ing, firſt, that as the Americans | had diſmiſſed 
or ſent auay their, Hing FRO 9 e 


* e word Ls uſed my 285 5 difmiTd or ſen we 


another 
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| another. hn that himſelf was, a Norman. 
- Thirdly, chat he was of a more agcient family 
than the Dukes of Normandy, and of 2 mare 
honourable deſcent, his line having never been 
baſtardized: Fourthly, that there was already. a 
precedent in England, of Kings coming — 
Normandy; and on theſe grounds he reſted his 
offer, enioining chat the Doctor would forward 
it to America. But as the Doctor neither did 
chis, nor yet ſent him an anſwer, the projeftor 
ufo a ſegond letter; in which he did nt, it is 
true, threaten to go over and ggagquer America, 
but only with great dignity prepoſeq, chat if 
his effer was not accepted, an acknowledge = 
ment of about C 30, 0 might be made ta him 
for his generoſity !—— Now, as all arguments 
_ reſpeRting ſueceſſion muſt neceſſarily connect tha 
ſucceſſion with ſome beginning, Mr. Burke's 
| on cp on this ſukject go to ſhew, that there 
is no Engliſh origin of, Kings, and that they. are 
deſcegdants of the Notman line in right of. the 
Conqueſt. It may, therefore, be of ſervige. 9 
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4 his doctrine to make this ory known, and. 46 
hy inform him, chat in caſe of that natural extinftion 
i 0 which all mortality is ſubject, Kings may 
0 again be had from Normandy, on more reaſonable 


terms than William the Conqueror ; and conſe - 
|  gvently, chat the good people of England, at the 
Revolution of 1688, might baue done much, bets 
. fer, had ſuch a generous Norman as this Known 
Izbein wants, and they had known bis. The Chi- 

x a ONE which Mr. Burke ſo much ad- 


*®y 


mires, | 


Pro 1 


mires, Kerl nuch eaſier to "rails a bargain. 
with, than a hard-dealing' Dutchman.—— But, to 
return to the matters of the conftitution— 
| The French conſtitution ſays, There ſhall be 
no "titles; and of conſequence, all that claſs of 
. generation, which in ſome 3 
is called << ariſtocracy,” and in others nobility,” 1 
is done an "UE the” "ue; is exalted « into 
Man. E * 2. $4 
Tides are but age and 45 RON 
is a title. The thing is perfectly barmleſs in it- 
ſelf ; but it marks a ſort of foppery in the human 
character, which degrades i it. It reduces man into 5 
the diminutive of man in things which are great, 
and the counterfeit of woman. in things which 
are little. It talks about its fine e ribbon like 
4 girl, and ſhews its new garter like à child. RA 
certain writer of ſome antiquity, ſays, When 
6e I was a child; 1 thought as a child's {Shang ; 
ee became a man, I put aw: childili/chings,” | 
It is, properly, from the elevated mind 5 5 
France, that the folly of titles has fallen. It has 
dutgtown the baby- cloaths of Count and Duke; TIE 
and breeched itſelf in manhood. France has not 
levelled; it has exalted, \Tr has put down” the 
dwarf, to ſet up the man. The punyiſm of a ſenſe- . 
lefs word like Duke, or Count, or Earl, has ceaſed - 
ro pleaſe,” "Even thoſe who poſſeſſed them have 2 
diſowned the gibberiſh, and as they ourgtew the 
rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle. The genuine 
mind of man, thirſting | for its narive home, ſoci- 
| Fs contemns The gewgaws that ſepatate him 
. from 


„„ 
from i it. Titles are like circles drawn by theta. 
gician's wand, to contract the ſphere of man's 
felicity. He. lives immured within the Baſtille of 
a word, ee, at a diſtance the envied life 

of man. 
Is it then any wonder that titles ſhould fall in 
France? s it not a greater wonder they ſhould be 
kept up any-where? What are they? What is 
their worth, and“ what is their amount ?” When 
ve. think or ſpeak. of a. Fudg e or a General, we 
_ aſſociate with! it the ideas of n and character 3 
we think of gravity in the one, and bravery 1 in 
the other: but when we uſe a word merely ara 

title, no ideas affociate with | it. Through all the 


vocabulary of Adam; there is nor ſuch an ani- 


mal as a Duke or a Count; neither can we connect | 
any certain idea with the words. Whether they 
mean ſtrength or weakneſs, wiſdom or folly, a 
child or a man or the rider or the horſe, is all equi- 
vocal. What reſpect then can be paid to that 
which deſcribes nothing, and which means noth= 
ing? Imagination has given figure and character 
to centaurs, ſatyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe; 
but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are 
a chimerical non-deſcript.. | 
But this is not all, —If a whole country is diſ- 
' Poſed to hold them in contempt, all their value i is 
gone, and none will own them. It is common 
opinion only that makes them any thing, or no- 
thing, or worſe than nothing. There is no occa- 
ſion to take titles away, for they take themſelves 


ay when wel concurs to ridicule them. This 
. pecies 


22 . "I 
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ſpeties of ithiginary conftyvetice has vilibly de- 
elited in every part of Europe, and it haſtens ts 
its err as che world of reafoh continites to riſe, 
Thete was à time when the fowelt claſs of what | 
are called nobility. was more thought of than the 
hightft is how, and when's wail in artnbur riding 
ckeughdvt Chrittendom in queſt' of adventures 
was ifldre ſtated at than a modern Duke. The 
w6lld has ſteh this folly fall, "and it has fallen by 
being laug d at, and the farce of titles will follow 


5 1 Yate. — The patribts of Ftante have diſcovered 


in good time, that rank and dignity in ſoelety mult 
take à new ground, The old one has fallen 
| through. It muſt” now | take the ſubſtantial . 
ground of character, inſtead of the chimerical 
ground of titles; and chey have brought their 
tiles to the altar, and made of them 2 durnt⸗ 
offering to Ns. | 
If no miſchief had annexed itſelf o the e Folly of 
titles, they would not have been worth a ſerious 
and formal deſtruction, ſuch as the National Af- 
fembly have decreed them : and this makes it 
heceffaty t to enquire farther into the nature an 
character of ariſtocracy. | , 92 755 
That, then, which is called ariſtocracy in une 
, countries, and nobility i in others, aroſe out of the 
governments fourided upon conqueſt. It was — 2 + 
| nally a military order, fot the purpole of fu 


military: government, (for ſuch wete all” eme 


© ments founded in conqueſt); and to keep up 4 


 Tucceſlion of this order for the purpoſe fot Whith 
it was eſtabliſhed, all the younger braticHes of thoſe 
families 


\ 


i 


UT 1 


bes ere iinhrited, + the hav of primes. 
 ithreſhip fet up. 00 

The nature and en of eee hens! it- 
ſelf to us in chis law. It is a law againſt every law 
ol nature, and Natvre herſelf calls for its deſtruc- 
tion.: Eftabliſh family juſtſee, and ariſtocracy falls. 
By the ariſtocratical la of ptimogenitureſbip, in 

a family of ſix children, five are expoſed. | Ariſto- 
*ervicy has never more than on- child. The reft are 
begotten to be devoured, - They ate throun to the 
eannibab for prey, and the natural E | 
the unnaturul 'repaſt; © 7 00 9 £997 
As every thing which Vour of nature in md, 
affects, more orileſs; the intereſt of ſociety, ſo does 
his. All the children which the ariſtocracy diſ- 
owns (which-are all, except the eldeſt} are; in ge- 
neral, cat like orphans on à pariſh, to be pro- 
vided for by the pubhe, but at & greater ehaige 
Unneceſſary offices and places in governments and 
courts are created at heh fre pee to 
maintain them. 
Wich what kind of n ebſe@ivab can the 
father ar mother contemplate their younger off. 
ſpring. By nature they are children, and by mar- 
riage they are heirs; but by ariſtocracy they are 
baſtards and orphans. They are the fleſh and 
blood of their parents in one line, and nothing 
Akin to them in the other. To reſtore, therefore, 


Parents to their children, and children to theit pa- 


rents — relations to each other, and man to ſociety 
And to exterminate the monſter Atiſtoctaey, root 
and branch the Ftench conſtitution has deſtroyed 
8 | 8 . 2 
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that man enter a houſe of legiſlation, who ab- 


1 * 1 


the law of Were eee Here then lies 
the monſter; and Mr. Burke, if he be, * 
write its epita psp. | 
HFitherto we have nl, e cee chiefly 
in one point of view. We have now to conſider it 
in another. But whether we view it before or be- 
hind, or ide · ways. or any way elſe, dematically or 
publicly, it is ſtill a monſte. 5 
In France, ariſtocracy had one re leſoin as 


countenance, than what it has in ſome other coun- 
tries. It did not compoſe a body of hereditary le- 


| giſlators. It was not a corporation of ariſtocracy,” 

for ſuch have heard M. de la Fayette deſcribe an 
Engliſh Houſe of Peers. Let us then examine the 
grounds upon which the French conſtitution has 


Becauſe, in the; firſt-place, as is already men- 


i tioned, ariſtocracy is Se upby family ones 
| and injuſtice. 11 46 " 


# - 
* * 


Secondly, Becauſe there i is 0 EET und- 


| wit in an ariſtocracy to be legiſlators for.a nation. 
Their ideas of diſtributive juſtice are corrupted at 


the very ſource. They begin life by trampling on 


all their younger brothers and ſiſters, and relations 
of every kind, and are taught and educated ſo to 


do. With what ideas of juſtice or honour can 


ſorbs in his own perſon the inheritance of a whole 
family of children, or doles out to them PR 


0 ful portion with the inſolence of a gift ? © 


Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of hereditary legiſle- 
tors is as inconſiſtent as that of nn judges, 


Bye: Bas & : or 


18 


known, have riſen on the democratic floor. Ariſt- 


j 
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or hereditary juries; and as abſurd as an hereditary 


mathematician, or an hereditary wiſe man; and as 
ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureat. - | 


Fourthly, Becauſe a body of men holding them. 


ſelves accountable to ne ought not to be 
truſted by any body. | 
- Fifthly, Becauſe it is continuing the encivilived 


principle of governments founded in conqueſt, and 


the baſe idea of man having property in man, * 


governing him by perſonal right. N 
Sixthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a tendency. to 


degenerate the human ſpecies.— By the univerſal 
economy of nature it is known, and by the in- 


ſtance of the Jews it is proved, that the human ſpe- 
cies has a tendency to degenerate, in any ſmall 


number of perſons, when ſeparated from the gene- 
ral ſtock of ſociety, and i intermarrying conſtantly 


Vith each other. Itdefeats even its pretended end, 


and becomes in time the oppoſite of what is noble 
in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him ſhew 
what it is. The greateſt characters the world have 


ocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate 


pace with democracy. The artificial NogIx ſhrinks 


into a dwarf before the NosBLEz of Nature; and in 
the few inſtances of thoſe (for there are ſome in all 


countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has 
ſurvived in ariſtocracy, THOSE MEN DESPISE IT» 
gut it is time to proceed to a new ſubject. 


The French conſtitution has reformed the con- 
the dlergy. It has raiſed the income 
. of ne — and taken from 
Nane FR K2 2 Ho. _uhe 


"I 1 | 
the higher. None is now leſs: than twelve tvino- 
dred livtes (fifty pounds ſterling), nor any higher 
than about two or three thouſand pounds. What 


will Mr. Burke wore en W . n 
5 he ſays. ine 6 Gbr e | 
He ſays, That the 0 England un : 
4 vithout pain or grudging, an archbiſhop pre- 
cede a duke; they can ſee a biſhop of Durham, 
«or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of 
. 10,000 a- year; and cannot ſee why it is in 
= * worſe hands than eſtates to the like amount 
5 « in the hands of this earl or that ſquire.“ 
And Mt. Burke offers this: as an re en 0 
n 1 he TB 2: 
As to the firſt part Hr ao archbiſhop 
_ wiccgies the ve; wr, oe ite de Meng it is, 
1 believe, to the people in general, ſomewhat 
like Sternbold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Stern. 
Hold; you may put which you pleaſe firſt: and 
as I confeſs that I do not underſtand the merits 
of this caſe, I will not contend ĩt with Mr. Burke. 
Z3But with reſpect to the latter, I have ſomething 
to ſay. Mr. Burke has not put the caſe right. 
The compariſon is out of order, by being put be · 
' tween the biſhop and the earl or the ſquire. It 
ought to be put between the biſhop and the 


5 curate, and then it will ſtand thus: The people 

. ; of England can fee without pain on grudging, a 
= ' biſbop of Durbam, vr a biſbop of Munc heſtor, in p. 
\F ſeſſion of ten thouſand pounds a-year,” and à curate 

"4 n thirty or forty pounds a-year,” or "leſs. Nog Sir, 

Þ 


N ' they certainly do not ſee thoſe things without 


the cry of the high beneficed clergy, 


C77 1 
great pain or grudging · It is a caſe that applies 
itſelf to every man's ſenſe of juſtice, and is mo 
among many that calls aloud for a conſtitution, + - 
In France, the cry of the church! the church”? 
was repeated as often as in Mr. Burke's book; 
and as loudly as when the diſſenters“ bill was be- 
fore the Engliſh parliament ; but the generality 
of the French olergy were not to be deceived by 


 this-cry any longer. They knew, that whatever 
- the pretence might be, it was themſelves who 


_ were one of the principal objects of 5 It was 


to prevent 
any regulation of income taking place between 
thoſe of ten thouſand pounds a-year - and the 
pariſn prieſt, They, therefore; joined their caſe 


do thoſe of every other oppreſſed claſs of en : 


and by this union obtained redreſs. 


The French conſtitution has aboliſhed FT 550 


chat ſource of perpetual diſcontent between the 
tythe-holder and che pariſhioner, When land is 
held on tythe, it is in the condition of an eſtate 
held between two parties; che one receiving one- 
tenth, and the other nine · tenths of the produce: 

and, conſequently, on principles of equity, if 


the eſtate can be improved, and made to produce 
by that improvement double or treble what it did 
before, or in any other ratio, the expence of ſuch 


3 ought to be borne. in like propor- 
tion between the parties who are to ſhare the pro- 
duce. But this is dot the caſe in tythes; the 


farmer beats the whole expence, and the tythe· 


. takes a tenth of the improvement, in ad-. 
| | dition 
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dition to the original tenth, and * this means 
gets the value of two-tenths inſtead of one. 
This is another caſe that calls for a conſtitution. 


The French conſtitution hath aboliſhed or re- 


nounced Taleration, and Intolerance alſo, and hath 8 
eſtabliſhed UNVEASAL RicnT or Congsorewnce,” 


Toleration is not the oppoſite, of Intolerance, 
dur is the counterfeit of it. Both are deſporiſms- 
The one aſſumes to itſelf. the right of 'with-hold-/ 
ing Liberty of Conſcience, and the other of 
granting it. The one is the pope armed with 


ire and faggot, and the other is the pope ſelling 


or granting indulgencies. . The former is church 


i and ſtate, and the latter is church and traffic. 


But Toleration may be viewed in a dk X 
groger light. Man worſhips not himſelf, but 

his Maker; and the liberty of conſcience which 
he claims, is not for the ſervice of himſelf, but 


of his God. In this caſe, therefore, we muſt 


neceſſarily. have the aſſociated idea of two beings * 
the mortal who renders the worſhip, and the I- 
MORTAL. BzinG. who is worſhipped. Toleration, 1697 


therefore, places itſelf, . not between man and 


man, nor between church- and church, nor be- | 
tween. one denomination. of. religion and ano- 
ther, but between God and man; between the 


being who worſhips, and the BzinG who is wor- 


ſhipped; and by the ſame at of aſſumed autho- 
rity by which it tolerates man to pay his worſhip, 
it preſumptuouſly and blaſphemouſly ſets _itſelſ , 
up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. | Kt 


„ ++” 
-» 
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Were u Bill brought into any parliaments in- 
ritled « AN ACT to)tolerate.-or grant liberty to | 
the Almighty to receive the worſhip of a Jew 

ora Turk,“ or to prohibit the Almighty 
-< from receiving it, all men would ſtartle, and 
call it blaſphemy. I here would be an uproar. 
The preſumption of toleration in religious mat- 
ters would then preſent itſelf unmaſked; but 
the er ſunptian is not the leſs becauſe the name 
of „%% Man'“ only appears to thoſe laws, for the 
aſſociated idea of the 2wor/hipper and the ævonſbip- 
ped cannor be ſeparated. Who, then, art thou, 
vain duſt, and aſhes! by whatever name thou art 
called, whether a, King, à Biſhop, a Church or 
man and its Maker? Mind thine own concerns. 
If he believes not as thou believeſt, it is a prouf 
- that thou believeſt not as he believeth, and chete 
is no earthly power can determine between you. 
With reſpect to what are called denominations ' 
of religion, if every one is left to judge of its o.] 
| religion, there is no ſuch thing as. a religion that 
is wrong; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no ſuch thing as a religion that 
5 is right; and therefore, all the world is right, 
or all the world is wrong. But with reſpect to 
religion itſelf, without regard to names, and as 
directing itſelf from the univerſal family of man- 
kind to the Divine abject of all adoration, it is 
man bringing to. his Maker the fruits f his heart ; 


5 ks thoſe fruits may ds from. each other 


like 


t 90 1 
2 the Gait of the earth, the grate wibure 
of every one in accepted. 
wi Biſhop of Durham, or be of Winche⸗ 
ſtet, ot the Archbiſhop who heads the Dukes, will 
not refuſe a tythe-ſheaf of v heat, beeauſe it is not 
oel of hay z nor a cock of bay, becauſe it is 
not a ſheaf of wheat; nor à pig, beeauſe it is 
Neither one nor the other: "but theſe fame 
-perſons, under the figure of an eſtabliſhed church, 
will not permit their Maker to teceive t = 2 95 
de e man's devot ion 
One of the continuat-choruſes of Mr. Burke's 
bock is, ® Church and Stute.) Fe Joes not mean 
ſdme one particular church; or ſome one parti- 


the term as a general figure to hald farth the po- 
tHnicalidoQrine' of always uniting: the ehureh with 
tte ſtate in every country, and he cenſutes the 
National Aſſembly for not having dene chis in 
A us mw a few thought on his 


_—_— a ON: 3. 


All n are hi tht Hüge kind — | 
| aides and united with principles of mbrality. 
They could not have made profelites-ar firſt, by 
profeſſing any thing that was vicious, cruel, per- 
ſecuting, or immoral. Like every thing elfe, 
they had their beginning; and they proceeded by 


cular ſtate, but ay church and fate andhevuſes 


perſuaſion, exortation, and example, How then 


is it that they loſe their native mildneſs, Ang 
become motoſe and intolerent? 


It proceeds from the dd which Mr. 
* revottimerds. By engendering the church . 
| = with 


(8 3 


with the ſtate, a ſort of mule animal, capable 
only of deſtroying, and not of breeding up, is pro- 
duced, called The Church eftabliſhed by Law. It. 
is a ſtranger, even from its birth, to any parent 
mother. on which it is begotten, . and hom in 
time it kicks out and deſtroys. 

The inquiſition in Spain does not proceed from 
the religion originally profeſſed, but from this 
mule-animal, , engendered between the church and 
the ſtate. The burnings in Smithfield proceeded 
from the ſame heterogeneous production; and it 
was the regeneration of this ſtrange animal in 
England afterwards, that renewed rancour and ir- 


religion among the inhabitants, and that drove te 


people called Quakers and Diſſenters to America, 
Perſecution is not an original feature in any reli- 
gion; but it is always the ſtrongly-marked feature 
of all law- religions, or religions eſtabliſhed by 
law, Take away the law-eſtabliſhmenr, and every 
religion reaſſumes its original benignity. In Ame- 
rica, a Catholic Prieſt is a good citizen, a good 
character, and a good neighbour; an Epiſcopa- 
lian Miniſter is of the ſame deſcription: and this 
proceeds, independently of the men, from there 
HENS no law-eſtabliſhment in America. 
| tf alſo we view this matter in a temporal ſenſe, 
; we mall ſee the ill effects it has had on the proſ- 
petity of nations. The union of church and ſtate 
has impoveriſhed Spain. The revoking the edict 
of Nantes drove the ſilk manufacture from 
France into England; and church and ſtate are 
now diving che cotton manuſa@ure from Eng- 
2 | L land 
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lend to America and France. | Let then Me. 
Burke continue to preach his antipolitical doce- 


trine of Church and State. It will do ſome good. 
The National Aſſembly will not follow his ad vice, 


but will benefit by his folly. It was by obſerving 
the ill effects of it in England, that America has 


been warned againſt it; and it is by experiencing 
them in Frante, that the National Aſſembly have 


aboliſhed i it, and, like America, have eſtabliſhed” 
UNIVERSAL RIGHT | OF CONSCIENCE, . AND n- 
VERSAL RIGHT or CITIZENSHIPS, 


I will here ceaſe the compariſon with reſpeſt 
to the principles of the French conſtitution, and 
conclude this part of the ſubject with a few ob- 
ſervations on the organization of the formal parts 

of the French and 33 or governments. 


5 The 
Tos When in any Feber we eee . taking 
| place, they naturally lead any man who has a talent for obſervaticn 
and inveſtigation, to enquire into the cauſes. The manufactures 
of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the principal mas 
nufactures in England. From whence did this ariſe ? A little ob- 
ſervation will explain the caſe. The principal, and the generalit 
of the inhabitants of thoſe places, are not of what is called i in Eng- 
land, the church efiabliſbed by law; and they, or their. fathers, (for 
it is within but a few years), withdrew from the perſecution of the 
chartered towns, where teſt-laws more particularly operate, and” 
eſtabliſhed a fort of aſylum for themſelves in thoſe places. It was 
the only aſylum that then offered, for the reſt of Europe was 
worſe.—But the caſe is now changing. France and America bid 
all comers welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of citizen- | 
ſhip. Policy and intereſt, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dic- 
tate in England, what reaſon and juſtice could not. "Thoſe manu- 
factures are withdrawing, and are ariſing in other places. There is 
nove erecting at Paſſey, three miles from Paris, à large cotton-mill, 
and ſeveral are already erected in America. Soon after the rejecting 
. the Bill for repealing the teſt- law, one of the richeſt manufacture. s 
eb, 5 | | in 
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Tube © executive power in each country | is in the : 


180 of a perſon ſtiled the King; but the French 
conſtitution diſtinguiſhes between: the King and 
the Sovereign: It conſiders the ſtation of King 
as official, and places Sovereignty i in the nation. 
Ihe repreſentatives of the nation, who com- 
poſe the National Afſembly, and who are the le- 
giſlative power, originate in and from the people 
by election, as an inherent right i in the people. 
In England it is otherwiſe; and this ariſes from 
the original eſtabliſhment of what is called its 
f monatchy z for, as. by the conqueſt all the rights 
of the people or the nation were abſorbed into 
the hands of the Conqueror, and who added the 
title of King to that of Conqueror, thoſe ſame 
matters which in France are now held as rights 
in the people, or in the nation, are held in Eng- 


land as grants from what is called the Crown, 
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5 n 2. — 35/00 a country 


for a diſſenter to live in—we muſt go to France,” Theſe are 


truths, and it is doing juſtice to both parties to tell them, It is 
<hiefly the diffenters who have carried Engliſh manufactures to the 
height they are now at, and the ſame men have it in their power ts 
carry them away z and though thoſe manufactures will afterwards 


continue to be made in thoſe places, the foreign market will be loſt. 


There are frequently appearing in the London Gazette, extracts from 
certain acts to prevent machines and perſons, as far as they can extend 


to perſons, from going out of the country. It appears from theſe, that 


the ill effects of the teſt- laws and church - eſtabliſhment begin to be 


much ſuſpeRed ; but the remedy of force can never ſupply the re- | 


medy of reaſon. In the progreſs of leſs than a century, all the un- 


"repreſented part of England, of all denominations, which-is at leaſt 


a hundred times the moſt numerous, may begin to feel the neceſſity 


of a OED 1 _ all thoſe matters will come W be- 


I. | The 


1.10 H 
The Parliament! in England, in both i its branehes, . 
was erected by patents from the deſcendants of 
the Conqueror. The Houſe of Commons did not 
originate as a matter of right in the people to de- 
legate or elect, but as a grant or boon. 

By the French conſtitution, the Nation is always 
named befote the King. The third article of the 
Declaration of rights ſays, ce The nation is Memel. 
hy the ſource (or fountain) of all ſovereignty.” Mr - 
Burke argues, that, in England, a King is the 
fountain—thar, he is. the fountain of all honour. 
But as this idea is evidently deſcended from the 
Conqueſt, I ſhall make no other remark upon it, 
than that it is the nature of conqueſt to turn every 
thing upſide down; and as Mr. Burke will not 
be refuſed the privilege of ſpeaking twice, and as 
there are but two parts in the figure, the fountain 
and the ſpout, he will be right the ſecond time. 

The French conſtitution puts the legiſlative be- 
ſore the executive; the Law. before the King; 
La Loi, Le Roi. This alſo is in the natural order 
of things, z becauſe laws muſt have exiſtence, be- 
"owe they can have execution 1 

A King in France does not, it addrefling; ' col | 
Tel to the National Aſſembly, ſay, «© My aſſem- 
bly;“ ſimilar to the phraſe uſed in England of 
ny Parliament;” neither can he uſe it conſiſtently 
with, the conſtitution, nor could | it be admitted. 
There may be propriety in the uſe of it in Eng- 
land, becauſe, as is before mentioned, both Houſes 
of Parliament originated from what is called the 
Crown * patent or . not from the 

1 | inherent 
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Wann rights] of the people, as the Natichal 
Aſſembly does in France, 2 enen, 4 | 
7 its origin. 
The Preſident of the National Aﬀembly lohs % 
not alk the King to grant to the Aſſembly liberty 7 
fpeecb, as is the caſe with the [Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons. The conſtitutional dignity of the 
National Aſſembly cannot debaſe itſelf. Speech 
is, in the firſt place, one of the natural rights of 
man always retained; and with reſpect to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, the uſe of it is their duty, and 
the nation is their authority. They were elected 
by the greateſt: body of men exerciſing the right 
of election the European world ever ſaw. They 
ſprung not from the filth of rotten; boroughs, nor 
are they the vaſſal repreſentatives of ariſtocratical 
ones. Feeling the proper dignity of their cha- 
racter, they ſupport it. Their parliamentary lan- 
guage, whether for or againſt a queſtion, is free, 
bold, and manly, and extends to all the parts and 
circumſtances of the caſe,” If any matter or ſub- 
ject reſpecting the executive department, or the 
perſon who preſides in it, (the King), comes be- 
fore them, it is debated on with the ſpirit of men, 
and the language of. gentlemen; and their anſwer, 
or their addreſs, is returned in the ſame ſtile. 
They ſtand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of 
vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of 
ſycophantic inſignificance. The graceful. pride 
of truth knows no extremes, and preſerves, in 
every latitude of lber the right · angled character 
en. | eb | | 
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b Avis n now look to the other ſide of the queſ- 
tion. In the addreſſes of the Engliſh Parliamenty 

to their Kings, we ſee neither the intrepid ſpirit - 
of the old Parliaments of France, nor the ſerene 
dignity of the preſent National Aſſembly; neither 
do we ſee in them any thing of the ſtile of Eng- 
hh manners, which border ſomewhat on blunt- 
neſs. Since then they are neither of foreign ex- 
traction, nor naturally of Engliſh production, their 
origin muſt be ſought for elſe where, and that ori- 
gin is the Norman Conqueſt. They are evidently 
of the vaſſalage claſs of manners, and emphati- 
cally mark the proſtrate diſtance that exiſts in no 
other condition of men than between the conquer- 
or and the conquered. That this vaſſalage idea 
and ſtile of ſpeaking was not got rid of even at 
the Revolution of 1688, is evident from the de- 
claration of Parliament to William and Mary, in 
theſe words: “ We do moſt humbly and faith- 
« fully ſubmit ourſelves, our heirs and poſterities, 
c for ever“. Submiſſion is wholly a vaſfalage 
term, requgnant to the dignity of Freedom, and 
an ech of the language uſed at the Conqueſt. 
As the eſtimation of all things is by compariſon, 
the Revolution of 1688, however from circum- 
flances it may have been exalted beyond its va- 
Jug, will find its level. It is already on the wane, 
eclipſed by the-enlarging orb of reaſon, and the 
luminous revolutions of America and France. In 
_ leſs than another century, it will go, as well as 
Mr. Burke's labours, „ to the family vault of all 
the e Mankind will chen ſcarcely believe 
that 


* 1 

that a country. calling itſelf free, TY ſend: to 
Holland for a man, and clothe him with power, 
on purpoſe to put themſelves in fear of him, and 
give him almoſt a million: ſterling a- year for leave 
to ſubmit themſelves and their poſterity, "ne Nom 
men. and bond-women, for ever.. | 

But there is a truth that ought to 0 te 
known: I have had the opportunity of ſeeing it; 
which is, that, notwithſtanding appearances, there is 
not any deſcription of men that deſpiſe monarchy fa 
much as courtiers. But they well know, that if it 
were ſeen by others, as it is ſeen by them, the 
;juggle could not be kept up. They are in the con- 
dition of men who get their living by a ſhow, and 
to whom the folly of that ſhow is ſo familiar that 
they ridicule it; but were the audience to be made 
as wiſe in this reſpect as themſelves, there would 
be an end to the ſhow and the profits with it. 
The difference between a republican and a cour- 
tier with reſpect to monarchy, is, that the one op- 
poſes monarchy, believing it to be ſomething; and 
the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing:. 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond: with Mr. 
Burke, believing him then to be a man of ſounder - 
principles than his book ſhews him to be, I wrote 
to him laſt winter from Paris, and gave him an 

account how proſperouſly matters were going on. 
Among other ſubjects in that letter, I referred: to 
the happy ſituation the National Aſſembly were 
placed in; that they had taken a ground on which 
their moral duty and their political intereſt were 
united. Tbey bare not to hold out a language 
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which they do not themſelves belkede, for ths 
fraudulent purpoſe of making others believe it. 


Their. ſtation requires no artifice to ſupport it, and 


can only be maintained by enlightening mankind. 
It is not their intereſt to cheriſh ignorance, but to 
diſpel it. They are not in the caſe of a miniſterial 


or an oppoſition party in England, who, though 
they are oppoſed, are till united to keep up the 
common myſtery. The National Aſſembly 'muſt 
throw open a magazine of light, It muſt ſhew 
man the proper character of man; and the nearer 
it can bring him to that ſtandard, the ſtronger _ 
National Aſſembly becomes. 

"In contemplating the French conſtitution, we 
ſee in it a rational order of things. The princi- 
ples harmoniſe with the forms, and both with 
their origin. It may perhaps be ſaid as an excuſe 

for bad forms, that they are nothing more than 
forms; but this is a miftake. Forms grow out 
of principles, and operate to continue the prin- 
ciples they grow from. It is impoſſible to prac- 
tiſe a bad form on any thing but a bad principle. 
It eannot be ingrafted on a good one; and where- 
ever the forms'in any government are bad, it is a 


certain indication that the principles are bad alſo - 


Iwill here finally cloſe this ſubject. I began ic 


by remarking that Mr. Burke had voluntarily de- 


dlined going into a compariſon of the Engliſh 
and French conſtitutions. He apologiſes (in page 
241) for not doing it, by ſaying that he had not 
time. Mr. Burke's' book was upwards of eight 
eee in an and is extended to 4 volume of 
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three 
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| three hundred and fixty-fix pages. As his omiſ- 
ſion does injury to his cauſe, his apology. makes 
it worſe; and men on the Engliſh fide the water 
will begin to conſider, whether there is not ſome 
radical defect in what is called the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, that made it neceſſary for Mr. Burke 
to ſuppreſs the rede ere to reer, — it 
into view. 
As Mr. Burke has not written on dino 
ſo neither has he written on the French revolution. 
He gives no account of its commencement or 
its progreſs. He only expreſſes his wonder. 
« Ir looks,“ ſays he, to me, as if I were in a 
« great criſis, not of the affairs of France alone, 
©. but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. 
« All circumſtances taken together, the French 
© revolution; is the moſt- a that has 
« hicherto happened in the „„ git” 
As wiſe men are aſtoniſhed at fooliſh things, 
and other people at wiſe ones, I know not on 
which ground to account for Mr. Burke's aſto- 
niſnment; but certain it is, that he does not un- 
derſtand the French revolution. It has apparently 
burſt forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is 
no more than the conſequence of a mental revolu- 
tion priorily exiſting in France. The mind of 
the nation had changed before hand, and the ne- 
order of things has naturally followed the new - 
order of thoughts. —I will here, as conciſely, as 
L can, trace out the growth of the French revolu- 
tion, and mark the circumftances that have con- 
ed. nd N ni Sly 
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-*The deſpotiſm of Louis XIV. united with the 
gaiety of his Court, and the gaudy oftentation of 


dis character; had ſo humbled, and at the (ame 


time ſo faſcinated the mind of France, that the 
people appeared to have loſt all ſenſe of their own 
_ dignity, in contemplating that of their grand Mo- 

march: and the whole reign of Louis XV. re- 
markable only for weakneſs and effeminacy, made 


no other alteration than that of ſpreading a ſort 


of lethargy over the nation, from whichi it Arne 
no diſpoſition to riſe. - 

The only ſigns which cat af the ſpirit of 
1 during thoſe periods, are to be found in 


the writings of the French philoſophers. Mon- 


teſquieu, preſident of the Parliament of Bour- 
deaux, went as far as a writer under a deſpotic 
government could well proceed; and being 


obliged to divide himſelf between · principle and 


prudence, his mind often appears under a veil, 
and we ought to give ORE m man 
be has expreſſed. | 
Voltaire, ne the 8 3 che 

ſiutiriſt of deſpotiſm, took another line. His 
forte lay in expoſing and ridiculing the ſuperſti- 
tions which prieſt- craft united with ſtate· craft 
had interwoven with governments. It was not 


from the purity of his principles, or his love of 
© mankind, (for fatire and philanthropy are not 
naturally concordant), but from his ſtrong: capa- 


city of ſeeing folly in its true ſhape, and his ir- 


| refiſtible propenſity to expoſe it, that he made 


"oj attacks, They were I as formida- 


ble 
1 
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| ble An nadie ba ann Vinnie 
merits the thanks, Father than the eſteem of man- 
kind. 


On the eee we find in 1 the writings of 


| Rouſſeav,. and the Abbe Raynal, a lovelineſs of 
- ſentiment in favour of Liberty, that excites re- 
ſpect, and elevates the human faculties; but 
| having raiſed this animation, they do not direct 
its operations, and leave the mind in love with 
an object, without deſcribing the means of poſ- 
ſeſſing it. 


The writings of Qveſnay, Tu rgot, and the 3 


of thoſe authors, are of the ſerious kind; but 
they laboured under the ſame diſadvantage with 


Monteſquieu ; their writings abound with moral 


maxims of government, but are rather directed 


to cconomiſe and reform the adminiſtration „ 


the government, than the government itſelf. 


But all thoſe writings and many others had 
their weight; and by the different manner in 


which they treated the ſubject of government, 
Monteſquieu by his judgment and knowledge 
of laws, Voltaire by his wit, Rouſſeau and Ray- 
nal by their animation, and Queſnay and Turgot 


by their moral maxims and ſyſtems of œcοαõ my, 


readers of every claſs met with ſomething to their, 
taſte, and a ſpirit of political enquiry began to 


diffuſe itſelf through the nation at the time the 


diſpute between England and the nee colonies of 
America broke out. 


In the war which France 3 engaged 


: in, it is vary well known that the nation appeared 


| aa to 


e 

to FI before hand with the French miniſtry, Each 
of them had its view: but thoſe views were di- 
rected to different objects; the one ſought liberty, 
; and the other retaliation on England. The French 
officers and ſoldiers who after this went to Arne- 
rica, were eventually placed in the ſchool of 
Freedom, and learned the practice as wer as the 
principles of it by heart. | 
As it was impoſſible to ſeparate the Manar 
events which took place in America from the 
principles of the American revolution, the pub- 
lication of thoſe events in France neceſfarily con- 
nected themſelves with the principles which pro- 
duced them. Many of the facts were in them- 
ſelves principles; ſuch as the declaration of 
American independence, and the treaty of alliance 
between France and America, which recogniſed 
the natural right of man, nd JO reſiſtance 
to oppreſſion, 8 
hhbe then Miniſter of France, Count Vergennes, 
' + was not the friend of America; and it is both 
| juſtice and gratitude to ſay, that it was the Queen 
of France who gave the cauſe of America a 
faſhion at the French Court, Count Vergennes 
was the perſonal and ſocial friend of Dr. Frank- 
lin; and the Doctor had obtained, by his ſenſible 
-oricefalueſs. a ſort of influence over him; but 
with reſpect to e e N Vergennes Was 
a deſpot. 

The ſituation of Dr. Franklin as Miniſter Rom 
America 'to hay get ee, be taken into the 
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bei of circumſtances. The diplomatic cha- 
racter is of itſelf the narroweſt ſphere of ſociety 
that man can act in. It forbids /intercourſe by a 
-reciprocity of ſuſpicion; and à diplomatic is 2 
-ſort of unconnected atom, continvally repelling 
and repelled. But this was not the caſe with Dr. 
Franklin. He was not the diplomatic of a Court, 
but of MAN. His character as a philoſopher had 
been long eſtabliſhed, and his circle of ſociety "= 
Lieber was univerſal,  * 
Count Vergennes reſiſted for a conſiderable 
time the publication in France of the American 
; conſtitutions, tranſlated into the French language; 
but even in this he was obliged to give way to 
public opinion, and a ſort of propriety in admit- 
ting to appear what he had undertaken to defend. 
The American conſtitutions were to liberty, what 
a grammar is to language: they define its parts 
of ſpeech, and oc. conſtruct them into 
RW 1 | 
The peculiar ſituation of the then e 
ts la Fayette is another link in the great chain. 
He ſerved in America as an American officer un- 
der a commiſſion of Congreſs, and by the univer- 
ſality of his acquaintance; was in clofe friendſhip 
with the civil government of America, as well as 
'with the military line. He ſpoke the language of 
the country, entered into the diſcuſſions on the 
prineiples of government, and was always * a vel. | 
come friend at any election. 4 5 
When the war cloſed, a vaſt Newbee to 
| 1. 1 cauſe of Liberty ſpread itſelf over France, by 
| 4 the 
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the return of the French officers and ſoldiers. A 
knowledge of the practice was then joined to the 
theory; and all-that was wanting to give it real 
exiſtence, was opportunity. Man cannot, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, make circumſtances for his pur- 
poſe, but he always has it in his power to 

improve them when they oacurs: 6 «pd this was the 
caſe] in France. 

M. Neckar was diſplaced in May 1781 Z 85 
by the ill management of the finances afterwards, 
and particularly during the extravagant admini- 
ſtration of M. Calonne;. the revenue of France, 
which was nearly twenty-four millions ſterling 
per year, was become unequal to the expenditure, 
not becauſe the revenue had decreaſed, but becauſe 

the expences had increaſed; and this was the cir- 
cumſtance which the nation laid hold of to bring 
forward a revolution. The Engliſh Miniſter, 
Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the ſtate of 
the French finances in his budgets, without un- 
derſtanding the ſubject. Had the Freneh Parlia- 
ments been as ready to regiſter edits for new 
taxes, as an Engliſh Parliament is to grant them, 
there had been no derangement in the finances, 
nor yet any revolution; but this * Hager ex- 
plain itſelf as I proceed. 
It will be neceſſary here to La, hw taxes 
were formerly raiſed in France. The King, or 
rather the Court or Miniſtry acting under the uſe 
ol that name, framed the edicts for taxes at their 
dun diſcretion, and ſent them to the Parliaments 
to be regiſtered ; for until they were _— | 
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by the eiae they were not operative. Dif. 
putes had long exiſted between the Court and the 


Piatliaments with reſpect to the extent of the Par- 


liament's authority on this head. The Court 
inſiſted that the authority of Parliaments went no 

farther than to remonſtrate or ſhew reaſons againſt 
the tax, reſerving to itſelf the right of determining 
whether the reaſons were well or ill-founded ; 
and in conſequence thereof, either to withdraw 
the edict as a matter of choice, or to erder it to be 
enregiſtered as a matter of authority. The Par- 
liaments on their part inſiſted, that they had not 
only a right to remonſtrate, but to reject; and on 
this S . were . r r by the 


Nation. 


But, to return to the nk of my narrative— 
M. Calonne wanted money; and as he knew the 
ſturdy diſpoſition of the Parliaments with reſpe& 
to new taxes; he ingeniouſly ſought either to 
approach them by a more gentle means than that 
of direct authority, or to get over their heads by 
a manceuvre: and, for this purpoſe, he.revived 
the project of aſſembling a body of men from the 
ſeveral provinces, under the ſtile of an . Aſſem - 
"1 bly of the: Notables,” or Men of Note, who met 
in 1787, and who were either to recommend 
_ to the Parliaments, or to act as a Parlia. 
ment themſelves. An en, wager this name 
had been called in 1617. - 
- As weareto view this as ; the firſt oraftical cep 
towards the revolution, it will be proper to enter 
| 11 into n 9 reſpecting it. The Aﬀem- 
| bly 
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bly of the Notables has in ſome places bella miſ- 
taken for the States-General, but was wholly a 
different body; the States-General being always 
by election. The perſons who compoſed the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Notables were all nominated by the 
King, and conſiſted of one hundred and forty 

members. But as M. Calonne could not depend 
Upon a majority of this Aſſembly in his favour, 
| he very ingeniouſly arranged them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make forty-four a majority of one hun- 
dred and forty: to effect this, he diſpoſed of them 
into ſeven ſeparate committees, of twenty mem. 
bers each. Every general queſtion was to be 
decided, not by a majority of perſons, but by 
a majority of committees; and as eleven votes 
would make a majority in a committee, and four 
WW. committees a majority of ſeven, M. Calonne had 
IEC good reaſon to conclude, that as forty-four would 
determine any. general queſtion, be could not. be; 
out- voted. But all his plans deceived him, and 
in the event became his overthrowwp. 
The then Marquis de la Fayette was W in 
the ſecond committee, of which Count D' Artois 
was preſident: and as money - matters was the 
object, it naturally brought into view every cir- 
cumſtance connected with it. M. de la Fayette 
made a verbal charge againſt Calonne, for ſelling 
crown-lands to the amount of two millions of 
livres, in a manner that appeared to be unknown. 
to the King. The Count D' Artois (as if to inti- 
midate, for the Baſtille was then in being) aſked* 
. the * if would n the charge in 
nes 


TER 


wizing ! He. replied, that he would.— The 
Count D'Artois did not demapd it, but brought 


a meſſage from che King ta that purport. M. 


de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in 
writing, to be given to the King, undertak. 
ing to ſupport it. No farthet proceedings were 
had upon this affair; but M. Calonne was ſoon 
after diſmiſſed by the King, and ſet off to 

England. 

As M. de la Faxerte,. F* jeg the experience of ; 
what he had ſeen in America, was better ac- 
quainted with the ſcience of civil gavernment 
than the genetality of the members who com- 
poſed the Aſſembly of the Notables could then 
be, the brunt of the buſineſs fell conſiderably to 
his hare. The plan of thoſe who. had a conſtitu : 
tion in view, was. to contend with the Court on 
the ground of taxes, and ſome of them openly 
profeſſed their object. Diſputes frequently aroſe 
between Count D'Artois and M. dela Fayette, 
upon various ſubjects. With reſpect to the ar- 
rears already incurred, che latter propoſed to 
remedy them, hy accommodating the expences 
to the revenue, inſtead of the revenue to the 
expences ; and as objects of reform, he pro- 
poſed to aboliſh the Baſtille, and all the State- 
priſons throughout the nation, (the keeping of 
which was attended with great expence), and 
to ſuppreſs Lettres de Cachet: But thoſe matters 


were not then much attended' to; and with _ 


. reſpe&to Lettres de Cachet, | a majority of the 
Nobles ee to bei in "WY 1 oo PP, 
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On the ſubject of ſupplying the Treaſury by 
new taxes, the Aſſembly declined taking the 


matter on themſelves, concurring in the opini- 


on that they had not authority. In a debate on 
this ſubject, M. de la Fayette ſaid, that railing 


money by taxes could only be done by a Na- 


tional Aſſembly, freely elected by the people, 
and acting as their repreſentatives. Do you 
mean, ſaid the Count D' Artois, the States Ge- 


; neral? M, de la Fayette replied, that he did. 
Will you, ſaid the Count D' Artois, ſign what 


you ſay, to be given to the King? The other 


replied, that he not only wopld do this, but 


that he would go farther, and ſay, that the 


effectual mode would be, for the King to agree 


to the eſtabliſhment of a Conſtitution. 
As one of the plans had thus failed, that of 


getting the Aſſembly to act as a Praliament, 
the other came into view, that of recom- 


mending. On this ſubject, the Aſſembly agreed 
to recommend two new taxes to be enregiſtered 


by the Parliament: The one a ſtamp-· tax, and the 


other a territorial tax, or ſort of land- tax. The 
two have been eſtimated at about five millions 
ſterl. per ann. We have now to turn our atten- 


tion to the Parliaments, on whom the buſineſs 
was again devolving. 


| The Archbiſhop of Thoulquſe (fines Arch- 


biſhop of Sens, and now a Cardinal) was ap- 


pointed to the adminiſtration of the finances, 
ſoon after the diſmiſſion of Calonne. He was 


| alſo made Prime Miniſter, an office that did not 


pathos ms 


Sf of 


AY 
always exiſt in France, When this office did * 
not exiſt, the Chief of each of the principal de- 


partments tranſacted buſineſs immediately with 
the King ; but when a Prime Miniſter was ap» 


pointed, they did buſineſs only with him. The 


Archbiſhop arrived to more State- authority 


than any Miniſter ſince the Duke de Choiſeul, 
and the nation was ſtrongly diſpoſed in his fa- 
vour; but by a line of conduct ſcarcely to be 
accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, 
turned out a depot. and un into e, 


and a Cardinal. 


The Aſſembiy of the Notables having e 0 


up, the new Miniſter ſent the edicts for the two 
new taxes recommended by the Aſſembly to 


the Parliaments, to be enregiſtered. They of 


courſe came firſt before the parliament of Paris, 


who returned for anſwer, That with ſuch a reue- 


nue as the Nation then ſupported, the name of taxes 


ought not to be mentioned, but for the purpoſe of bt 


reducing them ; and threw both the edits out *. 
On this refuſal, the Parliament was ordered 
to Verſailles, where, in the uſual form, the 


King held, what under the old government was 


called, a Bed of Juſtice z and the two edictz 
were enregiſtered in preſence of the Parliament, 


by an order of State, in the manner mentioned 


in page 94. On this, the Parliament immedi- 
ate] y returned to Paris, renewed their ſeſſion in 


_— When the Engliſh Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French 
finances again in the Engliſh . it would be well that 
he noticed this as mw 


„ form, 


pon 
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form, And ordered the encegiterids to be grucl 
out, declaring that every thing done at Ver- 
Ailles was illegal. All the members of the 
Parliament were then ſerved with Lettfes de 
Cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they con- 
tinued as inflexible in exile as before, and as 
vengeance did not ſupply the place of taxes, 
they were after a ſhore time recalted to 
Paris. | 
The edicts were 48218 tendered to n and 
ths Count D'Artois undertoek to act às repre- 
ſentative of the King. For this purpeſe, he 
came from Verſailles to Paris, in a train of pro- 
ceſſion; and the Parliament were aſſemdbled to 
receive him. But ſhowand parade had loſt their 
influence in France; and whatever ideas of im- 
portance he might ſet off with, he had to return 
Wich thoſe of mertification and diſappoĩmtment. 
On aligbting from his cartioge do aſcedd the | 
_ Reps of the Parliament Houſe; the crowd 
(Which was numeronfly collected) threw out 
 rrire expreffios, faying „ This is Monſieur | 
«© D*Artois, who wants more of out money to 
a ſpend. The marked diſapprobation which 
be ſaw, impreſſed him with apprehenſions ; 
and the word Aus urn] ( To 4 arms !) was 
given out by the officer of the guard who 
attended him. Tr was ſo Toudly vociferated, 
that it echoed through the Venues of the Houfe, 
and produced a temporary confuſion: I was 
hen ſtanditg in one of the apartments through 
. Which he had to paſs, and eu not avoid re- 
— 
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getting how wretched was the condition of 4 
diſreſpected man. 

He endeavoured to impreſs the Phctivinent 
by great words, and opened his authority by 
ſaying,” The King, our Lord and Maſter.” 
The Parliament received him very coolly, and 
with their uſual determination not to regiſter 
the taxes: and In this manner the interview 
ended. | 

After this a new ſabjeR wer n Inthe 
various debates and conteſts vhich aroſe between 
the Court and the Parliaments on the ſubject 
of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at laſt de- 
clared, that although it had been cuſtomary 
for Parliaments to enregiſter edicts for taxes as 
a matter of convenience, the right belonged on- 
ly to the States-General ; and that, therefore, 
the Parliament could no longer with propriety 
continue to debate on what it had not authority 
to act. The King after chis came to Paris, and 


held a meeting wirh the Parliament, in which 


he continued from ren in the morning till about 
ſix in the evening; and, in a manner that ap- 
peared to proceed from him, as if unconfulted 
upon with the cabinet or the miniſtry, gave 
his word to the Parliament, at the States- 
General ſhould be convened. 

Baut after this another ſcene uche. on a OUR 
differett from all the former. The miniſter 
and the cabinet were averſe to calling the States- 
Getieral”: They well knew, that if the States- 
5 General were NO themſelves muſt 


fall; 


. 
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fall; and as the King bad. not mentioned any 
time, they hit on a project eee to cludes 


without appearing to oppoſe. 
For this purpoſe, the Court ſet Ne making OY 


a fort of conſtitution itſelf : It was principally 


the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the 


Seals, who afterwards ſhot himſelf, This new 
arrangement conſiſted in eſtabliſhing a body un- 
der the name of a Cour pl#niere, or full Court, 
in which were inveſted all the powers that the 


government might have occaſion to make uſe 
of. The perſons compoſing this Court were 


to be nominated by the King; the contended 
right of taxation was given up on the part of 
the King, and a new criminal code of laws, and 


law proceedings, was ſubſtituted in the room 
of the former. The thing, in many points, 
contained better principles than thoſe upon 
which the government had hitherto been ad- 


miniſtered: but with reſpect to the Cour pleniere, 


it was no other than a medium through which 


deſpotiſm was to paſs, without appearing to 


act directly from itſelf. 


The Cabinet had high expectations from their 5 
new contrivance. The perſons who were to 
compoſe the Cour pleniere, were already nomi- 
nated; and as it was neceſſary to carry a fair 


appearance, many of the beſt characters in the 


the nation were appointed among the number. 
It was to commence on the 8th of May 1788: 
But an oppoſition aroſe to it, on two grounds 


3h one * to principle, the other as to form, 


a: 


iv 


— 
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"On the ground of Principle it ON ER 
Thar government had not a right to alter itſelf; 
and that if the practice was once admitted, it 
would grow into a principle, and be made a 
precedent for any future alterations the govern- 
ment might wiſh to eſtabliſh: That the right 

_ of altering the government was a national right, 
and not a right of government.— And on the 
ground of Form, it was contended, That the 

a Gut, n Was b more than a ger | 

The * Dake de la Rodiefoucaule, Lux- 
Saks De Noailles, and many others, re- 
fuſed to accept the nomination, and ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed the whole plan. When the edi& for 
eſtabliſhing this new Court was ſent to the 
Parliaments to be enregiſtered, and put into 

execution, they reſiſted alſo. The Parliament 
of Paris not only. refuſed, but denied the au- 
thority ;z and the conteſt renewed itſelf between 
the Parliament and the Cabinet more ſtrongly 
than ever. While the Parliament were ſitting 
in debate on this ſubje&, the Miniſtry ordered 
a regiment of ſoldiers to ſurround the Houſe, 
and form a blockade. The Members ſeat out 


for beds and proviſion, and lived as in a beſieged 


citadel : and as this had no effect, the com- 

manding officer was ordered to enter the Parlia- 

ment houſe and ſeize them; which he did, and 

ſome of the principal members were ſhut up in 

different priſons. About the ſame time a de- 

f puration of e arrived from the province 
8 of. 


EY 


of Brittany, ta remonſtrate againſt the eftabliſh- 
ment of the Cour pleniere: and thoſe the Arch- 
biſhop ſent to the Baſtille, ' But the ſpirit of the 
Nation was not to be overcome and it was ſo ful. 
ly ſenſible of the ſtrong ground it had taken, that 
of withholding taxes, that it contented itſelf 
with keeping up a ſort of quiet reſiſtance, which 
effectually overthrew all the plans at that time 
formed againſt it. The pre of the Cour ple. 
niere was at laſt obliged to be given vp, and the 
Prime Miniſter not long afterwards followed 
its fate 12 2 * Nether was recalled into 
The artorhpt: 10 eſtabliſh the Cour Miniers had 
an effect upon the Nation which-itſelf did not 
perceive. It was a fort of new form of govern- 
ment, that inſenſibly ſerved to put the old ont 
out of ſight, and ta unhinge it from the ſuper - 
ſtitious authority of antiquity. It was govern- 
ment dethroning government; and the old one, 
by attempting to en a neu _— made 
a eam 
The failure Scbie clan TI 45 ſubject 
of convening the States-General ; and: this gave 
riſe to a ne ſeries of politics. There was no 
ſettled form for convening the States - General: 
all that it poſitively meant, was a deputation 
from what was then called the Clergy, the 
Nobleſſe, and the Commons ; but their num - 
ders, or their proportions, had not been always 
the ſame. They had been convened only on 
ee . the * of which was | 


"0, 
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10 16144 their numbers were then in a equa] 
proportions, and they voted. by orders.  _ 
It could not well eſcape the fagacity. 'of M. | 
Neckar,, that the mode of 1614 would anſwer 
neither the purpoſe of the. then goverament, | 
nor of the nation. As matters were at chat 
time circumſtanced, it would have been too 
contentious to agree upon any ching. The de- 
bates would have been endleſs upon privileges : 
and exemptions, in which neither the wants of 
the government, not the wiſhes of the nation for 
„ conſtitutſon, would have been attended to. 
But as he did not chuſe to take the decifon 
upon himſelf, he ſummoned again the Aſſembly | 
of the Notables, and referred it to them. This 
body vas in general intereſted. in the deciſion, 
being chiefly of the ariſtocracy and the-high« 
paid clergy; 35 and they decided in favour of the 
mode of 1614. This deciſion was againſt the 
ſenſe of the Nation, and alſo againſt the wiſhes 
of the Court; for the ariſtocracy oppoſed itself 
to hoth, 75 contended for privileges . inde= 
pendent of either, The ſubject was then taken 
up by the Parliament, who recommended, that 
the aumber of the Commons ſhould be equal to 
the other two; and that they ſhould-all- ſit in 
one houſe, and vote in one body,” The num“ 
. ber finally determined on was twelve Hundred: 2 
t hundred to be chuſen by the Commons, (and 
this was lefs than their proporrion ought te have 
be when thejr worth and conſequence iz 18 con- 
9 on u national ſcale), three hundred by 
1 the 


- 
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the TIE nl 9 * che Ariſto- 

"ys bur with reſpect to che mode of affeni- 

bling thernfolves, whether together or apart, or 
che manner in which they nd vote, thoſe 
Tone referred :e. 1758 

- The election that faongt, Was tbe 4 cob- 
tested election, but ag animated one. The 
candidates were not men, but principles. So- 
es - aches: were formed ig Parts, and Comruttees « of 


— (ns akin hediveny hiainghinb>ionae 
guainted, Trench Maki bis ſapiect, 
5 25 o The ft thing 3 me in wi lg the States- 
| , was u great departure from the ancient courſe ; 
e, Eram en ο nt red de lt, I fax 

n * ly as it happened t to 
Her,. Bad I "a not- m_ \ —4 to 
follow. I endeavoured- to impreſs Aim, as tell before as after 
— the States-Gentralme;, that there: would the c /refabigtion 3 hut 


3805 not able in make: hig der it, neither would he believe jt. How 
cauld diftinly ſee All the parts, when the whole was out 


2 
= cc 


Th of baht, ie beyond my comprehenſion. Andiwith-reſpe&'to the 


_ #* departure Framahe-apcient;cqueſe,”” besides be, naturgl-weak- 
Neſs of the remark, it ſhews that he js-yngeguainged with circum- 
4 ſtances. The departure vgs pecęſſary, from the experience had 
upon it, that thecantient courſe was a bad one. Thie States- 
Seseal ef 2644 were cle at the commencement of dhe civil 
wort jn the miagtity af Lovis XIII; a Ae of arranging 
them by orders, they inereaſed the confuſion they were called to 
compoſe. The Author of L'{atrigue du Cabaret (Intrigue of the 
8 Cabinet), . who wrote before any revolution. was thaught of in 
Fung, ſpeaking of the Srazes-General, of 3644, Jaya, They 
hel the public in ſuſpenſe five months ; and by the queſtions 
„ ngitated therein, and the heat with which they were put, it appears 
4+ that the Great (ler grande) thought more te ſurivfy; their pare 
| 2 than ta prpeure the +gogd of the, pation ; and 
"UL hole. time paſſed away rarer ea 
Faelle. e bd 2 7 
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| correſpondence: ® communication eſtabliſh- a 
ed throughout the nation, for the purpoſe of 
enlightening the people, and explaining to them _ 


the principles of civil government; and ſo or- 
derly v was the election conducted, that it Rog 


| not give riſe even ro. the rumour of tumult. 


- The: States-General were to meet at Ven- 


. 


Cailles 1 in April 1789, but did not aſſemble till 
May. They ſituated themſelves in three ſepa- 
rate chambers, or rather the Clergy and the 
| Ariſtocracy withdrew. each into a ſeparate.cham- 


ber. The majority of the ariſtocracy claimed 


what they called the privilege of voting as a 

ſeparate body, and of giving their conſent or 
 thein negative in that manner; and many of the 
biſhops and: the high · beneficed clergy. claimed 
the ſame. privilege on the part of their Order. 


The Tiers Eiat (as they were then called) 


by ding any knowledge of artificial Orders and 
artificial privileges; and they were not only re- 


ſolute on this, point, but ſomewhat diſdainful. 
They began to conſider ariſtocracy as a kind of 


- fungus growing out of the corruption of ſociety, 

chat could not be admitted even as a branch of 

3 and from the diſpoſition the ariſtocracy. had 
. thewn/by upholding. Lettres de Cacher, and in 
undty other inſtances, it was manifeſt. that no 


conſtitution could be formed by. admitting men 
in any other character than as National Men. 


After various altercations on this head, the 
Tiers Etat or Commons (as they were then 
e bee chemſelves (on a motion made 


0 2 6 . for 


406 1 


for that purpoſe by the Abbe Sieyes)/ ce as 
REPRESENTATIVES OF | Tis NaTtony And that 
he two Orders could be confidered but as depu- 
1% fler of corporations, and could only have a * 
= liberative voice when they affembled in 
te national character with the national repreſe 363. 
. tives.” This proceeding extinguiſhed” the 
ſtile of Etats Generaux, or Staces-General, and 


cerected it into the ſtile it now bears; that of 


1 Aﬀemble Nationale, or National Aſſembly. 
This motion was not made in a precipitate 
manner; It was the reſult of cool deliberation, 
" toad concerted between the national reprefen- 
ratives and the patriotic members of the two 
chambers, wha ſaw into the folly, miſchief, and 
injuſtice of artificial privileged diſtinctions. It 
was become evident, that no conſtitution, wor- 
cy of being called by that name, could be 
eſtabliſhed on any thing leſs than à national 
"ground. The ariſtocracy had hitherto oppoſed 
the deſpotiſm of the Coutt, and affected the 
language of patriotiſm; but it oppoſed i it as its 
«rival (as the Engliſh Barons oppoſed King | 
John), and it now oppoſey yh pg Foo we 
fame wmorivey.” 7; 
On carrying this motion, the national repre- 
fentatives, as had been concerted, ſent an invi- 
tation to the two chambers, to unite with them 
in a national character, and proceed to buſineſs. 
A majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parith 
prieſts, withdrew from the clerical chamber, 
5 #00 We the * wy forty-five from! me. 
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other chamber joined in like Amer Pe 


is a ſort of ſecret hiſtory belonging to this laſt 


8 circumſtance, which is neceffary to irs explana- 


tion: It was not judged prudent that all the pa- 


triotic members of the chamber ſtiling itſelf 
the Nobles, ſhould quit it at once; and in con- 


ſequence of this arrangement, they drew off by _ 


degrees, always leaving ſome, as well to reaſon 
the ale as to watch the ſuſpected. In a little 
| time, the numbers increaſed from forty-five to 
eighty, and ſoon after to à greater number; 
which, with a majority of the clergy, and the 
whole of the national repreſentatives, put the 
i we Fenn in a very diminutive condition. 


The King, who, very different from the gene- 
ral claſs called by that name, is a man of a good 


heart, ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to recommend 
an union of the three chambers, on the ground 
the National Aﬀembly had taken; but the 
mal · contents exerted themſelves to prevent it, 
and began now to have another project in view. 


Their numbers conſiſted of a majority of the 


ariſtocratical chamber, and a minority of the 
clerical chamber, chiefly of biſhops and high- 
beneficed clergy ; and theſe men were deter- 
mined to put every thing to iſfue, as well by 
7 ktrengtli as by ſtratagem. They had no ob- 
1 Jection to à conſtitution; but it muſt be ſuch 


a one as themſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuited 


to their on views and particular ſituations. 
On the other hand, the Nation diſowned know- 
. = 'any ty of them but as citisens, and Was 
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determined 
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 determined.to- ſhut out all ſuch up · ſtart preten. 
ſions. The more ariſtocracy appeared, the more 

it was deſpiſed; there was A. viſible. imbecillity | 

_ and want of intellects in the majority, a:ſorg of 
je ne ſais quai, that while it affected to be more ; 

than citizen, was leſs than man. It loſt ground 


from.contemptimore. than from hatred; and was 


rather jeered at as an aſs, than _dreaded..as a 
lion; . This is the general character of axiſto- 
cracyz, or what are called Nobles or Nobility, 
EP. be plan of, the mal. contents. conſiſted now 
oh two things.; either to deliberate and „ 
chambets, (or orders), more eſpecially on 
queſtions reſpecting a conſtitution, (by. lich 
the ariſtoctatical chamber would have had. a ne- 
gative on any article of che conſtitution); or, | 
in caſe they could not accompliſh this object, 
to overthrow the National Aſſembly entirely. 
IJ o effect one or other of theſe objects, tbey 
| began now. to cultivate a friendſhip with the 
deſpotiſm they had hitherto attempted to rival, 
and the Count D' Artois, became their chief. 
The King (who has ſinee declared himſelf de- 
eeived into their meaſures) held, according. to 
the old form, a Bed of. Juſtice, | in. which: he ac- 
corded to the deliberation and vote par tete (by 
| head) upon ſeveral ſubjects; but reſerved. the 
deliberation and vote upon all queſtions re- 
ſpecting a conſtitution, to the three chambers 
ſeparately. This deelaration of the King was 
00 ene the, Advice. of M. Neckar, who 
booterits; 3H, r 


- 


. vary J 
now began to perceive chat he was 


| out of Faſhion at Court, ov mother mei- 5 | 


— viſter vas in/conitemplation. 
As whe form of fitting in cb Meier 


vas yet apparently kept up, though ;eflenriatly 
dieſtroped, the national vepreſentatives, imme- 
diately after this declaration of the King; re-. 
ſorted to their own chambers: to conſult on a 


proteſt againſt it; and the minority of the 8 


chamber (oalling itſelf the Nobles), Who had 
joined the national cauſe, retired to a private 


mouſe to conſult in like manner. Ihe ma- 


_ coprents had by this time concerted their mea- 
Cures with the Court, Which Count D Artois 


undertock to conduct; and as they faw from 


the difeontent which the declaration excited, 
and ehe oppoſitien making again it, that they 


could not obtain a eontroul over the intended 


conſtitution by a ſepurate vote, they prepared 


 chemlelves for their final object that of 2 
ſpiring ageiaſt che an mne 
EINE ONION: 

"Phe next morning, che door. of the * 


of che National Aﬀembly was ſhut againſt 


them, and guarded by troops; and the Mem- 
- bets were refuſed admitrance. On this, they 
_ 1withdrewitoa tennis- ground in the neighbour- 
mood of Vorſailles, as the moſt convenient 
_ "place they could find, and, after renewing their 
ſeſſton, too an oath never to ſe parate from 


ach other, under any circumſtance whatever, 


Leith . until b . eſtabliſhed--a 
E 


conſtitution. 


r - 


A 
— 


Lena 
couſtitution. As the experiment of ſhutting vp 
the houſe had no other effect than chat of pro · 
dueing a cloſer connection in the Members, it 
was opened again the next day, and the pub- 


lic buſineſs recommenced in the uſual place. 

We now are to have in view the forming of 

the new Miniſtry, which was to accompliſ the 
overthrow of the National Aſſembly. But as 


force would be neceſſaty, orders were iſſued to 
aſſemble thirty thouſand troops, the command 


of which was given to Broglio, one of the new- 


intended Miniſtry, Who was recalled from the 
countty for this purpoſe. But as ſome manage · 
ment was neceſſary to keep this plan concealed 
till the moment it ſhould be ready for execution 
it is to this policy that a declaration made by 
Count D' Artais muſt be dre on which | 
is here proper to be introduce. 
It could not but occur, that while: the . 
7 cata to. reſort to their chambers 


ſcparate from the National Aſſembly, that more 


| jealouſy would be excited than if they v Ly 


mixed with it, and that the plot might be ſuſ- 
pected. But as they had taken their ground, 


was neceſſary that one ſnould be deviſed, This 


was effectually accompliſhed by a declaration 
made by Count. D*Artois,, % That I ey. 00k 


not a part in the National Aſſembly, the life "of 


.*© the King would: be endangered? on (which 


they quitted their «chambers, and bee e a 


the n in one body. Keiper 4 Fans 


— 


* 


1 


to the King, remonſtrating on the impropriety 
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puke: the. time..this- declaration- "_ wades dt 
was generally treated as a piece of abſurdity in 


Count D' Artois and calculated metely to re- 


lieve the autſtanding Members of the two 
chambers from the diminutive, Gtuation they 
were put in j and if. nothing mare had followed, = 
this coneluſon would have been good. But as 
things beſt explain themſel ves by their events, 
this appatent union was only a cover tothe machĩ- 
nations which were ſecretly going on; and the 
declaration accammadated itſelf to anſwer that 


| purpoſe. In a little time the National Agembly 
found itſelf ſurrounded: by troops, and thoufands 


more were daily arriving, On this a very ſtrong. 
declaration was made by the National Aﬀembly | 


of the meuſure, and demanding -ghe reaſons 
The King, who was not in the ſecret of this 
buſineſs, as himfelf afterwards declared, gave 


8 


2 ſubſtantially for anſwer, that he had no other 


_ onenvelled-infelf} 2. Nevkes and tie ne,; 


between twenty-five and thirty thouſa 


* 4 1 9 : . 
* 


object in view than to preſerve the publie 
| 1 Wem to be much a 
turbed, - 78 4.0 | 
But "AE Rs ld Ga: the Plot 


were diſplaced, and a new one formed, of the 
enemies of the Revolution; nette, with ; 


troops, was arrived to appert them. "The. 
matfk» was now throun off, and matters were 
a * that in the 
| 1 


\ 
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"es | Had of three days, the new loo wt 
ttteir abettors found it prudent to fly the nation ; 
dtzhe Baſtille was taken, and Broglio and his 
| foreign troops diſperſed ; as bee related ; 
in the former part of this work. 
Phete are ſome curious bath in hy 
Wy hiftvey of chis ſhort-lived miniſtry, and this 
. ſhort-lived attempt at a counter=revolution. 
The palace of Verſailles, here the Court was 
fitting, was not more than four hundred yards 
dAiiſtant ſtom the hall where the National Aſſem- 
e bly was fitting. The two places were at this 
moment like the ſeparate head · quarters of 
two combatant armies; yet the Court was as 
. perfectly ignorant of the information which had 
arrived from Paris to the National Aſſembly, 
ET it had geſided at an hundred miles diſtance. 
| * then Marquis de la Fayette, who (as has 
been already mentioned) was choſen to pre- 
1 -bde- ine che National Aſſembly an this particu- 
kx ogeaſion, named, by onder: of the Aſſembly, 
three: ſucceſbvedeputations to the Ring. on the 
dap, and up to the evening on which the Baſtille 
was taken, d inform and confer with him 
2a che ſtate of, affaits : but the miniſtry, who 
Fnew not ſo much as that it was attacked, pre- 
dluded all communication, and were ſolacing 
n how dextrouſly they had ſucceeded; 
but in a ew hours the accdunts arrived ſo thick 
and fall, that they had to ſtart from their deſks 
-- and run. Some ſet off in one diſguiſe, and ſome 


74 


* 
* 


| 1 9 
in another, and none in their own Arai 
Their anxiety. now was to outride the news leſt 
they ſhould be ſtopt, which, thougb it flew faſt, 
flew not ſo-faſt as themſelves. _ .. .. .. ; | 
It is worth remarking, that the- Nation! CAE e 
ſembly neither. purſued thoſe fugitive conſpir a 
tors, nor took any notice of them, nor ſought 
to retaliate in any ſhape whatever. Occupied 
with eſtabliſhing a' conſtitution founded on the 
Rights of Man and the Authority of the People, 
the.only authority on which Goverrntent has a2 
right to exiſt in any country, the National Af- 
ſembly felt! none of thoſe mean paſſions which 9 
mark the character of i impertinent ee e 
founding themſelves on their own authority, r I 
on the abſurdity of hereditary ſucceſſion. It 15 . . 
the faculty of the human mind to become SIR. 5 
it contemplates, and+to at in unten vith iy g 
object. „ Pn 
The conſpiracy viing thus diſperſe; one & - 
the firſt works of the National Aſſembly, inſtead - - 
of vindictive proclamations, as has been the caſe. 2 
with other governments, publiſhed à Declarstien 
of the Rights of Man, as the baſis on which the  Þþ 
new conſtitution was to be built, and which 5 OP 
here os: e 
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D RIGHTS OF MAN o OF CITIZENS, 
n the National Aﬀembly of E., 


15 755 THE, Repreſentatives of the people of 
| France, formed i into a NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
conſidering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt 
of human rights, are the ſole cauſes of public 
misfortunes and corruptions of Government, 
have reſolved to ſet forth, in a ſolemn declara- 
tian, theſe natural, impreſeriptible, and-unalie. 
nable rights: that this declaration being con- 
- ſtantly preſent to the minds of the members of 
the body ſocial, they may be eyer kept attentive 
75 2 rights and their duties: that the acts of 
3 legiſlative and executive powers of Govern- 
ment, being capable of being every moment 
compared with the end of political inſtitutions, 
may be more reſpected: and alſo, that the future 


 * * claims of the citizens, being directed by ſimpſe 


and inconteſtible principles, may always tend to 
the maintenance of the e and the 


3 ny RI. 


- 


c For eln tom, the Mar er 
doth recognize and declare, in the preſence of 
the Supreme Being, and with the hope of his 
bleſſing and favour, the following i n 
| of men and of citizens: pot K 
| _ L Men | 


5 [wm] 


* & Iles and? aknayr eine, fret; 


6. and equal in reſpect of their rights. Civil dif- 
tinctions, wk hes can be "Os _ en yn. 
Y utility. 

. The RES of all aalitical afficiations, is, the 
« preſervation of the natural” and impreſeriptible 


L > CONE need and theſe rights are liberty, 088 


perty, ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. . 


l Te pea is effentially the fource of all 


3 ſovereignty ; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or 
© ANY BODY or MEN, be entitled to any one 
g * which is not expreſely derived from it. 
IV. Political Liberty confifts in the power 
of doing whatever does not injure another. 
* The exerciſe of the natural rights of every 
man, bias no other limits than thoſe which are 
0 neceſſary to ſecure to every other man the 
© free exerciſe of the ſame rights; and theſe. 
* limits are determinable only by the law. 
V. The law ought to prohibit only actions 
©. hurtful to ſociety, What is not prohibited by 
© the law, ſhould not be hindered; nor ſhould 
any one be compelled to that which the aw 
© Joes not require. EEE 
VI. The law is an ee ke will er 
* the community, All citizens have a right to 


+ concur, either perſonally, or by their repre- 


+ ſentatives, 1 in its formation. It ſhould be the 
©'fame ro all, whether it protects or puniſhes ; | 


and all being equal in. its fight, are equally eli. 
b+ at to all 88 7 880 Places, and emplayments, 


: according 
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5 c 8 10 e different abilities, without any ws 


_ © other diſtinction than __ created by their virtuer | 
© andtalents. CEOS Fo 
VII. No man mould be 3 arreſted, 
or held in confinement; except in caſes deter- 

mined by the law, and according to the forms 
© which it has preſcribed. All who promote, 
© ſolicit, execute, or cauſe to be executed, 
= arbitrary orders, ought to be. puniſhed; and 
every citizen called upon, or apprehended by 


_  ,- © virtueof the law, ought immediately to obey, 


and rendegs himſelf culpable by reſiſtance. - 

© VIII. The law ought to impoſe no other 

penalties but ſuch as are abſolutely and evi- 

_ © dently neceſſary : and no one ought to be pu- 

_ © niſhed, but in virtue of a law promulgated 
* before the offence, and legally applied. 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent 


| "5. till he has been convicted, whenever his de- 


tention becomes indiſpenſible, all rigour to 
him, more than is neceſſary to ſecure his per- 

« ſon, ought to be provided againſt by the law, 

X. No man oughtt to be moleſted on account 


PLC | of his opinions, not even on account of his re- 


© Tigious opinions, provided. his avowal of them 
© does not diiturb the public order eſtabliſhed 
6 1 . 
© XI. The une ee Gr | 
. WRT and opinions being one of the moſt 
precious rights of man, every citizen may 


| 8: 5 n wire. and in ws bee he 


N 
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© is is reſponſible. for the abuſe of thi s liberty * 5 
© caſes determined by the la. Eh 
XII. A public force being neceſſary to 
5M give ſecurity to the rights'of men and of citi- 
© zens, that force is inſtituted for the benefit 
of the community, and not for the particular 5 

© benefit of the W with whom it is en- 
truſted, ; 
XL. A common 3 e ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of the public force, 

and for defraying the other expences of go- 
vernment, it ought. to be divided equally 
among the members of the wee ac- 
© cording to their abilities. | 
XIV. Every citizen has 4 right, 8 by 
* himſelf or his repreſentative; to a free voice 

jn determining the neceſũty of public contri- 
butions, the appropriation of them, and their | 
| 2 amount, mode of aſſeſſment, and duration. 

© XV, Every community has a right to de- 


mand of all its. ente an account of their | 
c conduct. Ai —— "K | ö 


6 1 
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FE XVI. Eyiey community in hitets 7 a © pas: e 
ration of powers and a ſecurity of rights is FIERY 
not provided for, wants a conſtitution,” © i 
XVII. The right to property being invio- 

© lable and ſacred,-no one ought to be deprived. 7 

* of it, except. in caſes of evident public neceſ- 

0 ſity, legally aſcertained, and on condition _— 

£c 2 . juſt re | 
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| DECLARATION or RIGHTS. 


THE three feſt Fs 3 in W 


- rk the whole of a Declaration of Rights: 


All the ſucceeding articles either originate 


from them, ot follow as clucidations. The 4th, 


sch, and 6th, define more particularly what is 


only generally expreſſed in the 1ſt, ad, and 3d. 


The 7th, 8th, gth, 10th, and 11th- articles, 
are declaratory of principles upon which laws 
ſhall be conſtructed, . conformable to rights al- 
ready declared. But it is queſtioned by ſome 


very good people i in France, as well as in other, 


countries, whether the 10th article ſufficiently 


guarantees the right it is intended to accord = 
- with : beſides which, it takes off from. the di- 
. vine dignity of religion, and weakens its opera- 
tive force upon the mind, to make it a ſubject 


of human laws. It then preſents itſelſ to Man, 


5 like light: intercepted by a cloudy. medium, in 
which the ſource of it 1 is obſeurgd from his gt, 
and he ſees not 


ag. to een, in eee 
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eee ee which, 3 Ay pon tbe 


wigs either in a legal or a religious ſenſe, will prevent any man; - 


or any body of men, or any government, from going: wrong on 


the ſubjeR of Religion; which is, that before any human inſtitu- 


_—_ o n was * in the ng (nary. exiſted, if I 


* 
. at 1 7 may 
- 6% . . : : 
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kt 


2 mind that refleted, -and it only erred! by: 


5 L 121 1 


The remaining articles beginning witk the s 


twelfth, areſubſtantidlly-contained-in the prin- 


having to undo what was wrong, ag well as to 


ſet up what was right, it was proper to be / 
more particular than what in another 10 
5 of things would be neceſſary, 7 


© While the Declaration. of Rights was . 


the National Aſſembly, ſome of jits members 


remarked, that if a Declaration of Rights was 


publiſhed, it ſnould be accompanied by a De- 


claration of Duties. The obſervation diſcovered 


not reflecting far enough. A Declaration f 


Rights is, by reciprocity, a Declaration of 


Duties alſo. Whatever is my right as àa man, 


is alſo the right of another; and it rn 195 


3 N er tg to eu 


a pvc it, rt PAIN Man; A 


ginning of time z- and that as the relation and condition which 


man in his individual perſon ftands i in towards his Maker, cannot 


be changed, or any-ways altered by any human laws or human 


authority, that religious devotion, which is a part of this com- 


paſt, cannot ſo much as be made a ſobjeR of human laws ; and 
that all laws muſt conform themſelves to this prior exiſting com- 
pact, and not aſſume to make the compact conform to the laws, 
which, befides being human, are. ſubſequent thereto. The firſt 
act of man, when he looked around and faw himſelf a ereature 
which he did not make, and a world furniſhed for his reception, 


muſt have been devotion, and devotion muſt ever continue ſacred 
to every individual man, - 4»; * ane 


wenns. do miſchief by interfering. 


Eo i . 
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ciples of the preceding articles; but, in the 
particular ſituation which France then was, 
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ce Europe world, chat the namèe of 4 Reyos! 
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Th chree irſbarücles are the baſ of Liber- 
ty, aw well mdividtral· as national; nor can any | 
country be called free, whoſe government does 
not take its begintiing from the principles they 
contain and continue to preſerve them pute 5+ 


and the whole of the -Deelaration of Rights is 
of more value to the world, and will do more 


good, than all the laws- W. ee. ther hand, 


| yet been promulguted. „ 


In the declaratory ade data | 
the Declaration of Rights; we ſee the ſolemn 


anti majeſtit ſpectacle of a Nation apenidg its: 
— commiſſibb, under the auſpices of its» GEreatoro 


toe ſtablim a Government p-£ feene ſo new, and 


lution i diminutive of its character, . and it rifes 


into a Regeneration of man:? What are the 


preſent Governments of Europe, but a/ ſcenes 
of iniquity and oppreſſion? What is that of 
Edglend'd" Do not ity own inhabitants ſzy, 


Tei is a Mar arket where every cat las his price; 


and where corruption is common traffic, at che 
expedce of à deluded people? Ne wonder, 
then,” that the French Revolution is traduced, 
Had it confined elf merely.to the deſtruction 


_ of ffagrant deſporifin, perhaps Mr. Burke and 


ſorhe others had been lent, "Theit cry now is, 
6 lt is gone too fat: ;” that. is, it bas gone too 


fler for chem. Tt Mares corruption it the face, 


andt the venal tribe are af farmed. Their fear 


| SL KL N * diſcoven 


| 


is, oa 


diſcovers itſelf in their outrage, and they are 
but publiſhing-the groans. of A. wounded vice. 0 
But from ſuch oppoſition, the French Revolu- | 
tion, iaſtead of ſuffering, receives anjhomage. 
The more it is ſtruck, the more {parks:it. will 
-emit;” and the ſcar is, it will not be ſtruck 
endugh. It has nothing: to dread from attacks: 


Truth has given it an eſtabliſnment; and 1 

Time will ne, ie wich er | = 
his own. i 2610407 . EH n 5 1 
Sint 312d ual ane ads ng 5 | 


vel Mavingaawenice pepe ese Herd 5 
Revolution through moſt of its principal ſta- | 
ges, from its. commencement, to. the taking of 5 
the Baſtille, and ĩts eſtabliſiment by therDecla- 
ration ef. Rights, I will. eloſe the ſubjett with 
the energetic apoſtrophe of M. de la Fayette 
May tbit great monument raiſed to Liberiy, ſerve -  _ 
— pprefors « and an NE] to 825 | 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS de 10 
ders . 00 Q Ig 
bg” 09a — 3 
| precedingipare of this work, or the narrative 
that follows it, I reſerved ſome 1 obſerve-" 
tions o be thrown together into a Miſcella- 


cenſured for-confufion. - Mr. Burke's Book is 
_ all Miſcellany. His intention was to-make an 
attack on the French Revolution; but inſtead 
of proceeding with an orderly arrangement; he 
has ſtormed it with a mob of ideas ho paar, | 
over and deſtreying one another 
But this confuſion and contradiftiva f in Mr. 
Burke s Book is eaſily accounted for. When a. 
man in a long cauſe attempts to ſteer his courſe 
dy any thing elſe than ſome polar truth or 


principle, he is ſure to be loſt. It is beyond 


the compaſs of his capacity to keep all the parts 
of an argument together, and make them unite 


n one iſſue, by any other means than having 


this guide always in view. Neither memory nor 
invention will ſopply the want of it. The for- 
mer fails him, and the latter betrays him. 
| Notwithſtanding. the nonſenſe, for it de- 
ferves no better name, that Mr. Burke has af- 
ſerted about hereditary rights, and hereditary 
ſucceſſion, and that a Nation has not a right 
to form a Government for itſelf ; it happened 
t goa in his way to gow ſome account of what 
Govern- 
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Soverument is. Government, ſays he, 1 
* contrivance- of human wiſdom.” a e 
Admitting that Government is a conttivance 
of human voiſdom, it muſt neceſſarily; follow, 


that hereditary ſucceſſion, and hereditary rights, 


(as they are called), can make no part of it, 
becasſe it is impoſſible to make wiſdom heredi- 
taryz and on the other hand, that cannot bo a 
+ ; iſe contrixance, which in. its operation may 
commit the government of a nation to the wiſ⸗ 
dom of an ideot. The ground which Mr. 
Burke now takes, is fatal to every part of his 
cauſe. The argument changes from hereditary 
(rights to hereditary wiſdom; and the queſtion. 
is, Who is the wiſeſt man? He muſt now ſhew 
that every one in the line of hereditary ſucceſſion 
was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a 
king. What a ſtroke has Mr. Burke now 
made ] To uſe a ſailors phraſe, he has ſtuabbeu 
the deck, and ſcarcely left a name legible in the 
"liſt of kings; and he has mowed down and 
thinned the Houſe of. Peers, with a ſeythe. « * 
formidable as Death and Time. 
. But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware 
of this retort ; and he has taken care to guard 
againſt it, by making, government to be not 
only a contrivance of human wiſdom, but a me- 
\nopoly + of wiſdom. He puts the nation as fools _ 
on one fide, and places his government of 


wiſdom, all wiſe men of Gotham, on the other 


Ber and he. then proclaims, and ſays, that 
Nan have a RIGHT that A WANTS ſhould 
3 | Wh « by . 
1 FR 


1 a6 3 ; 
ts Fe 3 Jar by bit treads 


thus made proclamation, he next proceeds to 


.explain-to them what their wants are, and alſo 


what Their rights are. In this he has ſuceeeded 


dextrouſiy, for he makes their wants to be a 
ani of wiſdom 3 but as. this 1 is but cold com- 


ſort, he then informs them, that they have a 


right (not to any of- the wiſdom) but to be go- 
verned by it: and in order to impreſs them 
with à ſolemn "reverence for this monopoly- 
government of wiſdom, and of its vaſt: capacity 
lor all purpoſes; poſſible or impoſlible; right or 
_ wrong, he proceeds with aftrological myſterſ- 
ous impoftance, to tell to them its powers, in 
theſe words The Rights of men in govern- 
ment are their advantages and theſe are 
Ke in balances between differeneeg of 


e good; and in compromiſes ſomttimes be- 


v. tween good and evil, and ſometimes between 
evil and evil. Political reaſon is a computing 
principle; adding ſu btracting—multiplying 
c Land dividing, morally, and not metaphy- 
* ically or ee true asker . 
<cftrations.”” , 
As the wondering Aan 1 ir: Borte 
ſoppoſes himſelf talking to, may not under- 
ſtand all this learned jargon, I will undertake to 
be its interpreter. The meaning then, good 
people, of all this, is, That government it govern- 
ed by no printiple Whatever ; that it can make 
evil good, or good evil, juſt at it pleaſes." In Hor, 
that government is arbitrary power. 
} OT Sony But 


* 


f 


T3] 


+ Borcbiere' are ſome things which Mr. Bulke | 
has forgotten. T, He has not hewn- where 
the wiſdom originally came from: and /econdly; 
he has not ſhe wn by what authority ir firſt began 
to act. In the manner he introduces the matter, 
it is either government ſtealing wiſdom, or 

vriſdom ſtealing. government. It is without an 
origin, and its powers without aten en In 


hort, it is uſurpation. 


Whether it bofrom afauſdobfimd,cor from 8 
4 conſciouſneſs of ſome radical defect in a 
government neceſſary to be kept out of ſight; 
or from both, or from any other cauſe, I under- 
take not to determine; but ſo it is, that a 

monarchitał reaſoner never traces government 
to its ſoutde, or from its ſource. It is one of 
- the: bibboterhs! by wick he may be known. K 
4 thouſand years hence, thoſe who ſhall live in 

America or in France, will look back with 
cogtemplati ve pride on the origin of their go- 
verntnents, and ſay, This war the work of our 
' glopious anteftors { But hat can a monarebical 
talker fay* What has he to exult in ? Alas l he 
has nothing. A certain ſomething forbids him 
to look back to a beginning, leſt ſome robber 
or ſome Robin Hood ſhould rife from the long 
obſcurity of time, and ſay, I am the origin! 
Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the Regency Bill 
and hereditary ſucceſſion two years ago, and 
much as he dived for precedents, he ſtill had 
not boldneſs enough to bring up William of 
ON and ee There is the- head of the 
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T7 128 * E : 
3% there'i is abs fan tf hana the ſon of a 
| Proſtitute, and the eee of the Eogliſh. 
nation. MEH : 119 ee e $98. 
The opinions * men michreſpod to govern- 
ment, ate changing faſt in all countries. The 
revolutions of America and France have thrown . 
a beam of light over the world, which reaches 
into man. The enormous expence of gavern- 
ments have provoked people to think, by mak 
ing them. feel: and when once the veil begins 
to rend, it admits not of repair. Ignorance is of 
a peculiar nature: once diſpelled, and it is 
impoſſible to re. eſtabliſn it. It is not originally 
a ching of itſelf, but is only the abſence ff 
knowledge; and though man may be vent igno- 
rant, he cannot be made ignorant. The mind, 
in diſcovering truth, acts in the ſame. manner 
2s it acts through che eye in diſcovering objects 3; 
' when oneeany object has been ſeens it is impoſſi- 
ble to put the mind back to the ſame condition ĩt 
was in before it ſaw it. Thaſe ho talk of a counter 
revolution in France, ſhew how little they under- 
ſtand of man. There does not exiſt in the com- 
paſs of language, an arrangement of words to 
expreſs ſo much as the means of effecting a; 
counter revolution. The means muſt be an 
obliteration of knowledge and it has neyer 
yet been diſcovered, how to make man anknow. 
| his knowledge, ,or-wnthink his thoughks. 
Mr Burke is labourigng in vain to ſtop! aha, 2 
; progreſs of knowledge; and it comes with the 
ts * from 1 as there is a certain gg | 
Jo action 


. 


B 
ben known in the city, which e him 
s | ſuſpedted of being a penſioner in a fictitious 
name. This may account. for ſome. ftrange PERS 
doctrine he has advanced in his book, which, {4 
though he points it at the Revolution Society, 
) is effeQually directed eee the whole Nation. 
% The King of England,” ſays he, holds Br 
© Crown (for it does not veloug: to the Nation, 
according to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the 
choice of the Revolution Society, who have 7 
- * not a ſingle vote for a King among them 
either individually or colledtively ; and his 1 
| « Majeſty s heirs, each in their time and order, 
| « will come to the Crown with the fame con- 
e rempt of their choice, with which his Majeſty WV. 
* "i * has ſucceeded to that which he now wears... „ 
Ass to who is King in England or elfewhere, - 
or whether there is any King at al, or whether 
the people chuſe a Cherokee Chief, or a Heſſian 
Huffar for a King, it is not a matter that T 
trouble myſelf about - be that to themſelves; 
dur” with reſpect to the doctrine, ſo far as it re- 9 5 
lates to the Rights of Men and Nations, _ 
as abomitiable as any thing ever uttered i in the 
| moſt. enflayed country under heaven. Whether 
it ſounds worſe to my ear, by not being accuſ- 
tomed to hear ſuch deſpotiſm, chan what it does 
to the ear of another perſon, Tam not fo wel 
2 judge of; but of its pray te ease? 
| 1am ar ue jeff © judge. i 
It is not the Revolution u that Mr. 
Burke wiekns' if is the Naos, as Well in its | 1 
1 X 1 original, © bo. | 


— 
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90 ni AS: in vits repreſentative ha and 
| he has taken care to make himſelf. underſtood, 


by ſaying that they have not a, vote either c. 

 leftively or individually. T he Revolution So- 
ciety is compoſed of citizens of all denomina- 
tioos, and of members of both the Houſes of 


e Parliament; and conſequently, if there is not 


aà right to a vote in any of the characters, chere 
can be no right to any, either in the, nation, or 
in its parliament. This ought to be a caution 
8 as every country, how i it imports foreign | families | 
to be kings. It is ſomewhat curious to obſerye, 
5 hat although the people of England have been 
in the habit of talking about kings, it is always 
2 Foreign Houſe of kings; hating Foreigners, 
yet governed by them. —It i is now the Houſe of 
Brunfwick, one of the petty tribes of Germany. 
It has hitherto been the practice of the Engliſh 

0 Fa to regulate what was called the ſuc- 


CLeeſſion, (taking 1 it for granted, that the Nation 


then continued to accord to the form of annex- 
ing a monarchical branch to its government ; ; 
for without this, the Parliament could not have 
had authority to have ſent either to Holland or 
to Hanover, or to impoſe a King upon the 90 
tion againſt its will.) And this muſt be the u 
5 Umit to which Parliament can go upon ho 


305 Bal 4 but the. right of the Nation goes to the | 


2obole-caſe, becauſe it has the right of changing 
its tobole form of government. The right of a 
Parliament is only a fight in, .truſt, a right by 
- jon a unt but e all part 
0 are df 


F 
of the Nation ; 4, one of its Houſes" has not. 
even this. But the tight of the Nation is ian | 
* original right, as univerſal as taxation. F 
* Nation is the paymaſter of evety thing, and Oy | 
©. * muſt conform to its general will. 
.Tremember taking notice of à ſpeech i what 
is called the Engliſh Houſe of Peers, by the'then' 
. Earl of Shelburne, and 1 think it was at the time 55 
he was Miniſter, which is applicable AAA 
I do not directly charge my memory with every 50 
particular; but the words and the purport, as 
neariy as! remember, were theſe: That the form 
ofa . + | 
a Nation, at all timer: that if it cboſe a monarchi- 
tal form, it had'a right to have it jo: af. 
5 afterwards choſe 0 be a Republir; it hud u eee 5 
to be a Republic, and to ſay to 4 King:; Me babe a 
no longer any otcaſion for yau. © NWS 
When Mr. Burke fays that 2 i 
ie heirs and ſucceflors, each in their time and ©. „ 
order, will come to the crown with the Jame © > 
1 contempt of their choice with which His Ma. Big: Pod 
4 jeſty has ſucceeded to that he wears, it is 
faying too much even to the humbleſtindividuaat — 
in the country; part of whoſe dafly'labour goes 
towards making up the million ſterling*s year, © 
which the country gives che perſon it ſtiles a King. a 
Government with inſolence, is deſpotiſm; but 5 
when "contempt is added, it becomes worſe; 5 
and to pay for contempt, is the exeeſs of ſlavery. 
This ſpecies of Government comes from Ger- 
R 3 
Wer IN; R 5 Brunſwick „ 


)) Op Len 32, 
- Beunſaick ſoldiers told me, who. was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Americans in the late war: “ Ah!” 
ſaid he, America is a fine free country, it bs 

. worth the people's fighting for; 1 knew the 1 

HS difference by knowing my-own : in my coun- 

try, if che prince ſays, Eatſtraw, we eat ſtraw. 
God help that country, thought 1, be it Eng- 
land or elſewhere, whoſe liberties are to be pro- 
tected by German principles of eee, and 
Princes of. Brunſwic! !! 

As Mr. Burke . forks 14 England, 
. of France, and ſametimes of the world, 
and of government in general, it is difficult to 
- anſwer, his book without apparently meeting him 
on the ſame ground. Although. principles of 
| Goverment: are general ſubjects, it is next to 

wy e in many caſes to ſeparate them from 

the idea of place and circumſtance; and the more 
ſo when circumſtances are put for arguments, 

45 when is frequently the caſe with Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, addreſſing 
* himfolf to the people of France, he ſays, NO 
experience has taught us, (meaning the Eng- 
ih), e that in any other courſe or method than 

that of an hereditary crown, can our liberties 

de regularly perpetuated and preſerved ſacred 

Wo as our hereditary. right,” I aſk Mr. Burke, 
who is to: take them away ?—M. de la Fayette, 
in ſpeaking to France; ſays, &« For a Nation to 

ebe. free, it is ſufficient that ſhe wills. it. But 
Mr; "Burke repreſents England as wanting capa- 
e to take care of 5 . chat its * 


p 


x4 
28 


3 taken care of hy 2 King holding 1 
: _ "** contentpt.” If England is ſunk to this, it i is 
preparing inſelf to eat ſtraw, as in Hanover or 


min Brunſwick. But beſides the: Folly of che de. 


© claration, it happens that the facts are all againſt 
Mr. Burke. It was by the Government bei ER 
Hereditary, that the liberties of the people were 
endangered. Charles I. and James II. are in- 
ſtances of this truth; yet neither of them went 
ſo far as to hold the Nation in contempt. ö 
As it is ſometimes of advantage to the people 
if one country, to hear what thoſe of other | 
countries have to ſay reſpeQing it, it is 
that the people of France may learn ſomethi 
from Mr. Burke's book, and that the people 
England may alſo learn ſomething from the an- 
wers it will occaſion. When Nations fall out 
about freedom, a wide field of debate is opened. 
The argument commences with the rights of war. 
without its evils; and as knowledge is the object 
contended for, the party . fuſtains' W e 
Wy obtains. the prize. - | 
Mr. Burke talks about _ he calls an hs. 
: * crown, as if it were ſome production of 
Nature; or as if, like Time, it had a power to 
operate, not only independently, but in ſpite of 
man; or as if it were a thing or a ſubject uni- 
. verſally conſented to; Alas! it has none of thoſe - 
| properties, but is the reverſe of them all. It i is a 
thing in imagination, the propriety of which is 
more than doubted, and the Ws of which 
4 in a few: Fears will. be "_ 
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But, to arrange this matter i in a r care ges- 
was hat general exprefſions' can convey,” it 
Will be neceſſary to ſtate the diſtinct heads under 
Which (What is called) an hereditary crown, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, an hereditary ſucceſſion! | 
to the Government of A Nition, can be confi: 


H FH * 1 


| dered; Which arg, 

"Firſt, The right of a particular Family' to 

þ eſtabliſh itſelf. | 

i _ Secondly, The right of a Nation to eb 
\ £5 particular Family. ' 

With reſpett to the firſt of dicks nay” r 
of: A Family eſtabliſhing itſelf with dee 

popers on its own authority, and independent 

of the conſent of a Nation, all men will concur 

in calling it deſpotiſm; and it would de . 

og on their underſtanding to attempt to prove it. 


* 


But the /econd head, that of a Nation cet. 


ing a particular Family with hereditary. beer, 


does not preſent itſelf as deſpotiſm on the . 
rellection; but if men will permit a ſecond re- 
flection to take place, and carry that refleaiton._ 


forward but one remove out of their own per- | 


fons to that of their offspring, they will then ſee 


that hereditary ſucceſſion becomes in its conſe- 


quences the ſame. deſpotiſm to others, which 


they- reprobated for themſelves. It operates to 
preclude the conſent of the furceeding genera- : 


tion; and the precluſion of conſent is deſpotiſm. 


When the perſon who at any time ſhall be in 
3 of a Government, or thoſe who ſtand 
in, ee to him, trail qo to a Nation, 2 


— 
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bed this power i. in contenipt?, of yon, i Acme 


8 


not on what authority he pretends to fay 1 it. It is 

no relief, but an aggravation to a perſon, i in flavery, 
do reflect that he was ſold by his parent; and as 
that which heightens the criminality e of. an act 
cannot be produced to proye the legality of. it, 
hereditary ſucceſſion cannot be cſtabliſhed , EO "4 
* thing. 

In order to arrive at 2 more Sei 3 
115 head, it will be proper to conſider the 
ration Which undertakes to eſtabliſh a Family with 
hereditary powers, a-part and ſeparate from the 
generations which are to follow; and alſo to con- 


£487 s 


ſider the character in which the An. generation : 


E aQts with reſpect t to ſucceeding generations. 


The generation which firſt ſeleQs a perſon, and 
puts him at the head of its Government, either witk 


rhe title of King, or any other dſtinQion, 48s its 
ewn choice, be it wiſe or fooliſh; as a free agent for 
itſelf. The perſon ſo ſet-up'is not hereditary, but 


ſets him up, does not live under an hereditary go- 
yernment, but under a government of its own 
choice and eſtabliſhment. - Were the generation 
who ſets him up, and the perſon. ſo ſet up, to live 


en. follow on the death of the firſt parties. 
As therefore hereditary ſueceſſion is out of the 
N with reſpect to the A generation; we 


bauenden, and 1; 10 wi * eee ee 


—— 
— 


for ever, it never could: become hereditary ſuccel- 
ſion; and of conſequęnce, hereditary ſucceſſion can * 


— 


ſelected and appointed; and the generation who 8 


have now der the character in which hart 
generation acts with reſpect to the commences 5 
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1 ba a rae to which K Has belle 
right nor title. It changes itſelf from a Legiſlator | 


to Tefaror, and affects to make its Will, which is 


to have operation after the demiſe of the makers, 
to bequeath the Government; and it not only : 
attempts to bequeath, but to eftabliſh on the ſuc- 
ceeding generation, a new and different form of 
government under which itſelf lived. Itfelf, as is 


Ei already obſerved, lived not under an hereditary f 


| Government, but-under a Government of its own m 
choice and eftabliſhment ; and it now attempts, by 
virtue of a will and teltartent, (and which it has 
ngt authority to make), to take from the com- 
meneing generation, and all future ones, tlie * 0 
nd free agency by which itfelf ated. + in 
©. Bat, excluſive of the right which any Saeed 
tas to act collectiveh) as a teſtator, the objects to 
5 which it applies itſelf in this caſe, are not within 
| thes aſs of any lay, or of any will or teſtament. 
- The rights of men in ſociety, are neither devile- 
. able, nor transferable, nor annihilable, but are 
deſcendable only; and it is not in the power of 
any generation to intercept finally, and cut off the 
' deſcent. If the preſent generation, or any other, 
are diſpoſed. to be flaves, it does not leſſen the right 
„ 6 me fucceeding generation to be free: wrongs 
cannot have a legal deſcent. When Mr. Burke 
attempts to maintain, that the Engliſh Nation did 
al the Revolution of 1688, moſt ſolemnly renounce and 


. 85 abdicate their rights for themſelves, and for all their | 


Polterity for ever; he ſpeaks a language chat merits 
not reply, and which can only excite contempt for 


4. 


27 is e n Oy for INIT 3 
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3 light dereditary fuccalon; 2s grows 
| ing out of the will and teſtament; of ſome former 


operates... A certain former 1 2 8 55 0 
to take away the rights of the 

ration, and all future on 

to a third perſon, wh is eames forwar 

and tells them, in Mr Burke's langus 's language, that the 

bare no rights, 155 r rights ate e be: 

queathed to 19 and that he Vin govern in i 

tempt of them. From fuch princip ples, aud fuc Tuck 

ignorance, Good Lord deliver the Varig * 
But, after all, what is this metaphor Called 3 

crown, or rather Hhat is monarchy? ” 1. it 


Sante. nets itſelf, it is an, 1 $a 


commencing gene: | 
and convey. hole rig ghts 


| . thing, or is. it a name, or is it 4 Fraud? Ee 


Tivance of human Lai 6r of hütmau 
craft to obtain money from 4 Hatfoii under ps 
cious PE etences?. 1 it a thing neceffarp to 4 

nation? If it is, in what ddes that neceſſity 
conſift, what Kitts does ft perform, What is its 


bulitiels, and what are its merits? Dothithe'virz 


tue conhiſt in the metaphor, or In the man? Dotli 
the goldſmith that makes the crown, make the vir 
tue alſo?” Doth it operate like” Fortunatus's with: 
lug: cap, dt Harlequin's* wooden fword? Doth 
it make 4 wan à conjuror? In fine, what is it? 
it appeats' to be a ſomething going much out of 
_ faſhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in ſome 
e 3 b TL el A 4 . 
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rats; are tlie Gifly eld zs Hit" prefer ve dhe uß⸗ 
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"Ir Governtibtic be What It. Birke Aelrdes 
| K, 4 2 contrivarice e of kuithay ie,” Y 
alk him, , If wildom was at fu 4 to ibn Big: 
land, =O it was  becottie "neceith necelfs TY 
en Land from vel? Wk its 
the out} he Fe bo. 1 not thee: 
and even if It as As, it in 0 Ark 155 
wildom of every bigs 1 i ee erte 
Is 2 ki A 155 urpoſes: j anc 25 could 
exiſt no more real 2 lat d | to ve 
= a Dutth Stadtholder, ora l ector, 
there was in America to have. doi 
thing. -If a country does not dert n is v8 


affairs, how is a forgigner to underitand_ them 
Vo Knows J e maners, nor its 
language? i, there exiſted A man . tranſeen- 
| dantly wiſe above all others, thät his ; viſdom v of 
neceſſary to inſteudt a a nation, ſome reaſon mig 
de offered for monarchy; but when, We 8 
dur eyes about, a c country, and obſerxe how every 
part underſtands its on _ affairs; and when de 
loch around the world, and ee that of all men in 
it, che race of Kings are by, tnoſt, inbgnificant*in | 
capacity, our. reaſon. cann ot K Va 
e ep 1010 40 ail i; 181 A 
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Burke wouk be, ſo. kind. as to inform us, I ſes in 
America, 2 government extending. over à country 
ten times as large a8 England, and conducted with 
regularity, for à fortieth part of the expence 
which government colts; in England. If E aſk. a 
man in America, if he wants a. King ? he retorts, 
and aſks me if I take him for an ideot ? How is it 
that this difference happens? are we more oz- lefs 
wiſe than others? i fee in America, the generality 
_ of people living in a ſtile of plenty unknown in 
monarchical countries; and I ſee that the principle 
of its government, which is that of the equal Rig bis 
en is making a rapid progreſs in the world; 

If monarchy is a uſeleſs thing, why is it kept 
eee and if a neceſſary thing, how can 
it de diſpenſed with? That civil government is 
neceffary, all civilized nations will agree ; but 
civil government is republican government. All 
that part of the government of England which 
begins with the office of conſtable, and proceeds 
through the department of magiſtrate, quarter- | 
ſeſſion, and general afſize, including trial by j jury, | 
is republican government. Nothing of monarchy 
appears in any part of it, except the name which 
William the Conqueror impoſed upon the Engliſh, 
that of obliging them to call him © Their Sove- | 
reign Lord the King,” 1 | 

It is eaſy to conceive, that a band of intereſted 
men, fuch as Placemen, Penſioners, Lords of the 
bed: chamber, Lords of the kitchen, Lords of the 
neceſſary. houſe, and the Lord knows what beſides, | 


n fa. Mb; den for monarchy as their 
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__ Glarjes, paid at the expence f Ae f e 
amount to; but if I aſk the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the tradeſman, and down 
through all the occupations of life to the common 
labourer, what ſervice monarchy is to him? he 
can give me no anſwer. If 1 aſk him what mo- 
narchy is, he belicves ic! is eee rr any a 
| ſinecure. Ws 
Notwithſtanding the t: taxes of Eagland amount 
to almoſt ſeventeen millions a- year, faid to be 
for the expences of Government, it is ſtill evident 
that the ſenſe of the Nation is left to govern itſelf, 
and does govern itſelf by magiſtrates and. juries, 
almoſt at its own charge, on republican principles, 
excluſive of the expence of taxes. The ſalaries 
of the Judges are almoſt the only charge that is 
paid out of the revenue. Conſidering that all the 
Internal Government is executed by the people, 
the taxes of England ought to be the lighteſt of any 
nation in Europe; inſtead of which, they are the 
contrary. As this cannot be accounted, for on 
the ſcore of civil government, the ſubject neceffa- 
rily extends itſelf to the monarchical part. 
When the people of England ſent for George 
the Firſt, (and it would puzzle a wiſer man than 
Mr. Burke to difcover for what he won be 
wanted, or what ſervice he could render), th 
ought at leaſt to have conditioned for the aban- 
donment of Hanover. Beſides the endleſs Ger- 
wan intrigues that muſt follow from a German 


Flector being King of England, there is a 


natural impoſſibility of uniting in the fame perſon 
ki * of Freedom and the principles of 
; xt 40s Deren, 


344 * 
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Pan; or, as it is uſually called in England, - 
Arbitrary Power. A German Elector is in his 
electorate a deſpot : How then could it be ex- 
peed that he ſhould be attached to principles 
of liberty in one country, while his intereſt in 
another was to be ſupported by deſpotiſm? The 
union cannot exiſt; and it might eaſily have been 
foreſeen, that German EleQors would make Ger- 
man Kings, or, in Mr. Burke's nne would 
aſſume government with contempt.” The Engliſh 
have been in the habit. of conſidering a King of 
England only in the character in which he appears 
to them: whereas the ſame perſon, while the 
Connection laſts, has a home: ſeat in another coun- 
try, the intereſt of which is different to their own, 
and the principles of the governments in oppoſition 
to each other To ſuch a perſon England will 
5 appear i on © town-reſidence, and the EleQorate 
as the eſtate. "The Engliſh may wiſh, as 1 believe 
they do, ſucceſs to the principles of Liberty in 
France, or in Germany; but a German Elector 
trembles for the fate of defoorifmn i in his eleQorate : 
and the Dutchy of Mecklenburgh, where the 
preſent Queen's family governs,” is under the 
fame wretched ſtate of arbitrary power, and wa 
people i in flaviſh vaſlalage. 
There never was a time when it bessa the 
Engliſh to watch cantinental intrigues more cir- 
cumſpectiy than at the preſent moment, and to 
_ diſtinguiſh. the politics of the Electorate from the 
politics of the Nation. The revolution of France 


has Wy changed the ground with reſpect to 


England, 
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; England and France, 23 nations z but the German 
deſpots, with Pruſſia at their head, are.combin- 
ing againſt; Liberty ; and the fondneſs of Mr, Pitt 

Tor office, and the. intsreſt which. all his family- | 
connections have obtained, do 0 give ace 
ſecurity: againſt this intrigue. 
As every thing which: dates in 3 be- 
comes matter for hiſtory, I will now quit this ſub- 
ect, and take a concife review of the ſtate of par- 
ties and politics e M. Burks, has 
Wis in France. 
Whether the proſent reign. in wh 
contetnjit 1 leave to Mr. Burke: certain however 
it is, wat it bad ſtrongly that appearance. The 
animoſity of the Engliſh Nation, it is very well 
remembered, ran high; and, had che true principles 
of Liberty deen as well underſtood then as they 
now promiſe to be, it is probable the Nation wapld 
not have patiently ſubmitted to ſo much. George 


remains of che Stuarts? and 2s they could nop bus 
conſider themſctves as ſtanding on their gagdbeha- 
viour, they had prudence to keep their German 
principles of Government to themſelyes; but as 
te Stuart family wore . the Nader be- 
came leſs neceflary.  - . 

The contelt between Ae, * . wits cal- 
led prerogatives, continued to heat the Nation till 
ſome time after the concluſion of the American 
War, when all at once it fell a calm Exeeration 
exchanged itſelf for applauſe, and Court populyrity 
| Fug. up, Ike: a 2824 52 a * „ 


ye f r 


Tv ncebunt fer this ſudden tranſttibaz it i pr. 
per to obſerve, that there are t dſtinct ſpeeies of 
| populiriry þ che one excited by mierit) the other 
by 'vefemment. | As the Nation had formed inſelf 
into two parties, and each was extolhimg the merits 
of ite parliamentary Thampions for and againſt 
prorogative, nothing could operate to give a more 
general ſhock: than an immediate coalition af 
theclianipions.themfelves, Tbe partiſans of each 
being th ſuddenly left in the; lurch, and mywally 
heated with diſguſt at the meafure, feit no other 
relief chan unitinꝑ in a common execratian againſt 
both. A higher ſtimulus of reſentment being thus 
edited ahan what che cnteſt on prerggatives ad 
octaſioned the Nalion quitted all, farmer ohjecꝭs 
of rights and wrongs, and fought only that ef 
gratification. The indignation at the Opalition, o 
efſeituully ſuperfeded the. indignation agamt! the 
Court, aaſto extinguiſhat :; und without.any change 
of prineiples en the part of the Court, the lame 
people who had zeprobated- its, delpotiſing wnitad 
with itz do revenge themſelves on the Coalition 
Parliaments The ezie was mot, which. the) liked 
'belt;-wbuty which they .hated moſt 2 and the 
leaſt hated paſſed for. ove. _ | The diffolution. of 


FY Lo WSzs 


| = Coin Pars 1. i alto raed the means 


the reſe 
ork 19 5 ular; and "Fom Hence ariſe the 
popularity of e Court. ef 

"Ftcnfiions of tis Mind exhibit a. Nations cer 


: _ the government of teinper, inftead-of a flued and 


ſteady priticiple; and 9 committed it, 


however 


- — err * - 


t 1 


hovers raſly, it feels itſelf urged Slang 
juſtify by continuance its firſt © proceed — 
Meaſures which at other times it ar 3 
it now approves, and acts ran —_ itſelf” f 
pee ere judgment. l 
Oa the return of a new Parlamens hy new 
Miniſter; Mr. Pitt, found himſelf in a ſecure. 
majority: and the nation gave him credit, not 2 
out of regard to himſelf, but becauſe it hadires: | 
ſol ved to do it out of reſentment to another. 
He introduced himſelf to public notice by a 
propoſed Reform of Parliament, which in its 
operation would have amounted to à public 
Juſtification: of corruption. The Nation was 
to be at the expence of buying up tlie rotten 
boroughs, whereas it ought to puniſh ther per- 
ſons Who! deal in the traſſice. {503 40G; BILLET? 


" Paffing over the two bubbles, of the Duteli 


büßten; and be million a- year to ſink the 


national debt, the matter which moſt preſents 
Itſelf, iche tar of the Regeney. Never, 
Au dn Code öf my obſervation, was deluſion 


mote ſucceſsfully: acted, nor a nation more com- i 
pletely deceived, —Bur, to make this appear, ite 


will be neceſſaty to. go over the eirdumſtances. 
Mr. For had ſtated in the Houſe of Com- 
ma that the Prince of Wales, as heir in ſue- 
ceſſion, had a right in himſelf to aſſume tlie 
government. This was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt; T 


and, ſo far as the oppoſition was confined t to 


* e, it was Mt But the ee 
18 0 IC 
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dieb Mr. Pitt wum on the contrary. fide; 
were as bad, or worſe in their extent, than thoſe 
of Mr. Fox; becauſe they went to eſtabliſh an 
Aariſtoeftey over the Nation, and over the ſmall 
Preſebration it has in the Houſe of Commons. 
Whether the Engliſh form of Government 
. be good or bad, is not in this caſe the queſtion; 
but, taking it as it ſtands, without regard 
to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was farther 
from che point than Mr. Fox, | 
It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three parts i— 
| "while therefore the Nation is diſpoſed to con- 
tinue this form, the parts have a national 
ſtanding, independent of each other, and are 
not tlie creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox 
paſſed througb Parliament, and ſaid, that the 
perſon alluded to claimed on the ground of the 
Nation, Mr. Pitt muſt then have contended 
(what he called) the right of the Parlizinent, 
s againſt the right of the Nation. 
By the appearance which the conteſt made, 
Mr. Fox took the hereditary ground, and Mr. 


| Pitt the parliamentary ground; but the fact is, 


they both took hereditary ground, and Mr. Piet 


took the worſt of the two. 


What i 1s called the ihnen I. is ad up of 


two Houſes; one of which is more hereditary, + | 


and more beyond the controul of the Nation, 
than what the Crown (as it is called) is ſup- 


poſeck to be, It is an hereditary ariſtocracy, - 


_ aſſuming and afferting indefeaſible, irrevokable 
_ "rights and authority, wholly independent of the 
mann mods | 'T N tion, 


- 


Fnt-rights;—When the Nariongl, Aſembl 
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bp i ed 5 beg h It Anrede 


oppoſition made Abe Fight, er un b by Mr. 
Fox, Nithout perceiying tha Mr. Pitt was 
ſupporting another, ;indefeaſible :nght, more 
moe from the Nation in qppofitien, ta. it. 

* Wich reſpect tc tha. Hauſe, gf "x: 
is xlectrd. bur by,g nal ,part.of ide ation ; 
» bps, were. che glection a5 univerſal e 
.which,jr,ought:to. be, t would ill be only the 
organ, ef che, Nation, and, canngt poſſeſs in 


F of | 
France reſolves. a, matter, the reſalve is — 5 
im right of the Nation, but Mr. Fut. on "all 
. national queſtions, ſo far: ay they, refen . 
Houſe of Cam — abſorbs the rights: of the 


, ; Nating | into the argen, god makes the organ 


into a Nation, and the . itſelf into a 


4 
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In a few words, 3 on the Regency 


| ven Aqueſtion 8 on. A, million A. Jear, which is 


propriated, to the executive department: and 
8 770 id could. dot poſſęſs himſelf of any 


: © Manggement of this ſum, without ſetting upthe 


_ fupremacy.of A 3. and When this was 


: uind | * 5 accomplithes, 
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ccompliſh bit was indifferent who ſhould be 
Werde 25 he "mult Ve > Regent at his 6wh Toll.” 
Among the curioſities which this cõntentigus 
debate ſufforded was that of maleing the Great 
Seal into a Ki 5 che affixing of uchich eo an 
act, was to be royal authority; If, therefore, 
Royab Authority is a Great Seal it conſe- 
tiy is in elf nothing; and u good Conſtil 
tution wöuld hr of infinicely tôre value to the 
Nation, than what che three Nd nag Poaers; 
ay how ſind; ate worth, Un. 
Phe continvab-uſe"sf the word- Conſtitution in 
the (Engliſh: Narliamient, mews there 18 nene 
anch that che hole is merely a form of Governs 
ment wichourt'a Conſtitution, and conſtituting 
itſelf wich what powers it pleaſes. If chexe ert 
2 Conſtitution is certhinly'could be reſexretc to; 
and the debate on any cenſtitutional polat, 
would terminate by producing the Conſtitution. 
One member ſays,” This id Conſtitumong and 
another ſays, That is Conſtitution - TOlday 
it is ane rhiag: anch tas qhortow, it in ſomettling 
elſe-while ie maintaining the debate; praves 
chene is nope, Oonſtigtion is pow: the. cant 
word of Panlianzent, tuging itſelf to the ear 
al the Natigg. Fetmerty it was the wniver/pl 
 uprenuaty of | Parliament=—the ininipotence of Par- 
dament + But ſince thei pregreſ of Liberty in 
Franes, thoſe-phraſcs have a deſpotic harſhneſs 
in their note: and the Engliſh Parliament have 
| pen 10 the National Aſſem- 
n r 2 A 1325386 <2: bly, 
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tu buy without the ſubſtance, of ſpeaking of 
Conſtitution.” W 
As the preſent Senn a people: in 2 "oi 
*. did not make the Government, they are 
not accountable for any of its defects; but 
that ſooner or later it muſt come into their 
hands to undergo a conſtitutional reformation,” | 
is as certain as that the ſame thing has happened 
in France. If France, with a reyenpe of nearly 
twenty-four millions ſterling, with an extent 
of rich and fertile country above four times 
larger than England, with a population of 
twenty-four millions of inhabitants to ſupport 
taxation, with upwards of ninety millions 
ſterling of gold and ſilver circulating in the 
nation, and with a debt leſs than the preſent 
debt of England .—ſtill found it neceſſary, from 
whatever cauſe, to come to a ſettlement of its 

affairs, it folves the auen or wp gh for 
both countries. 
It is out of va arb tos r ww "0 
hs; is called the Engliſh conſtitution has 
laſted, and to argue from thence how long it 
is to laſt; the queſtion is, how long can the 
funding ſyſtem laſt? It is a thing but of modern 
invention, and has not yet continued beyond 
the life of a man; yet in that ſhort ſpace it has 
ſo far accumulated, that, together with the 
current expences, it requires an amount of 
ares at leaſt equal to the whole landed rental 
of the nation in acres20 defray the annual ex- 
| _ 
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K: - penditures. That A government could dot al- 
ways haye gone on by the ſame ſyſtetn which 
has been. followed for the lat ſeventy years, 
muſt be evident to every man ; and'for the 
_ fame reaſon it cannot always Se.. 
7 he funding ſyſtem is not 'rjoney 3, ne neithe er 
is it, properly ſpeaking, credit. s It ĩ in elkect 
creates upon paper the ſum which! it appears t to 
borrow, and lays on a. tax to keep the 1 imagl- 
nary capital alive by the payment of intereſt, 
and ſends the annuity to market, to be fold for 
paper already in circulation. 1720 any credit i is 
given, it is to the diſpoſition of the people to 
pay cbe tax, and not to the government which 
lays it on. When this diſpoſition expires, what 
BN ſuppoſed to be the credit” of Government 
expites with 1 he inſtante of France under 
the former Government, ſhews that it is im- 
poſſible to compel the payment of taxes by 
. force, when a whole 1 nation is determined to 
take its ſtand ag that ground. ec 


Mr. Burke, in his review of 102 FEES of 
France ſtates the quantity of gold and filver 
in France, at about eighty- eight millions ſter= 
ling. "In doing this, he has, 1 preſume, divided 
by the difference of exchange, inſtead of the 
ſtandard of twenty-four livres to a pound ſter- 
ling; for M. Neckar's ſtatement, from which 
Mr. Burke 8 is taken, is 40 thouſand two bun- 
dred millions" of livres, which is upwards of 

| en, millions and an half ſterling. 


M. Neckar 


AA —— —— — Tn 3 — nes 
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| in France, recoined from the old coin which 


L 159. 9 Þ 
M. Neckar in France, and Mr. George 


| Chalmers of the Office of T rade and Plantation 
in England, of which Lord Hawkeſbury | is, 


preſident, publiſhed nearly abopt. the ſame time 


OP an account, of the quantity of money, : 


in each nation, from the returns of the Mint of 
ach nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the returns. 


1 of the Engliſh, Mint at the Tower of London, 


tes the quantity of money in En land, ins, 
cloding Scotland and Ireland, to, be | 


| 2 
5 illions erling®. >. 1631183 


Nl. Neckar f ſays, that the amopar of maney, 5 


vas called in, was two thouſand. fire hyndred 
millions of liyreg, (upwards of one hungred and 
four millions ſterling); and, after deducting for 


waſte, and what may be in the, Weſt Indies, 


and other poſlible / circumſtances, ſtates the 
circulation quantity at home, to be ningty-gne 
millions and an half ſterling z but, taking it as 
Mr. Burke has put it, it is dirty. eight millions 


more than the national quantity in England. 


That the quantity of money in France gan- 
not be under this ſum, may at once be ſeen 


| from the ſtate of the French Revenue, without 
referring to the records of the French Mint 


Ton proofs. The revenye of France prior to 


» see Bffimate of the cn nu of Greet mu, 
. - Chalmers. 


. be. bat Figayces of 
Me Neck, aſe fan Print Vl by 
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we Revolution, Was nearly f tecntyrsour FR) 
lions ſterling ; and as paper had then no'exiſt« 
thce- in 'Fratice, the whole revenue Was col- | 
Telted upon gold and filver; and it would have 
Been impoſible to have collected ſuch a quan- 
tity of fevenbe upon a leſs national quantity 
than M. Neckar has ſtäted. Before theteſtab- 
Tifhivient"of paper in England, the revenue was 
about a fourth part of the national amount of 
_ g81d%hd ſilver. as may be known by referring 
to tlie even prior to King William, and the 
qaalitity bf money ſtated to be in the nation at 
| N Nr r it is | 
It can be of no real ſervice to a Nation, 60 
Impoſe upon irfelf, or to permit itſelf to be 
impõſed po but the prejudices of fame; and 
the"ittpoſition”of others, have always''repre= 
ſeuted Franee ab a trarion'' pofſeffing but little 
money whereas che quantity is not only more 
kan four tithes · uiat the huantiry is in England. 
Put iSeonſiderably greater on a proportion of 
mümbers. To account for this deficieney on 
[the Part of England, ſome reference ſhould be 
"had*tOthe Engliſh fyſtem of funding. It ope- 
"aces to'thultiply paper, and to ſubſtitute it in 
the robm of money, in various ſhapes ; and the 

more paper is multiplied,” the more opporto- 
" nities are afforded to export the ſpecie; and 
Wer ny (by extending. it to 
2 mall 
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Gall antes) of increabng paper an cer C 
no money . ? 

I know this is 2 pleaſant ſobje® - 
Engliſh readers; 1450 the matters I am going 
to mention, are ſo i important in themſelves, aa 
to require the attention of men intereſted in 
money tranſactions of a public natute. There 
is à circumſtance ſtated by M. Neckar, in his 
treatiſe on the adminiſtration, of the finances, 
which has never been attended to in England, 
but which forms the only baſis, whereon to eſti 
mate the quantity of money (gold and ſilver) 
which ought to be in every nation in Europe, 
to preſerve a relative OO with _ 
nations. „ 

5 ; Liſbon. and Cadiz are the tuo awe 1 
which (money) gold and ſilver from South 
America are imported, and which afterwards 
divides and ſpreads itſelf over Europe by means 
of commerce, and increaſes, the quantity of 
money in all parts of Europe. 1s, therefore, 
the amount of the annual importation into 
Europe can be known, and the relative pro- 
Portion ol the foreign commerce of the ſeveral 
nations by which it is diſtributed can be aſcer- 
tained, they give a rule, ſufficiently, true, to 
aſcertain the quantity of money which ought 

to be found in any nation, at any given time. 
M. Neckar ſhews from the regiſters of Li. 
boy and Cadiz, that the importation. of gold 
and liver 1 into * is five millions ſterling 
| anpually. 
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annually. He has not taken it on a a fig 0 
year, but on an average of fifteen ſucceeding - 
years, from 1763 to 1777, both incluſive; 
in which time, the amount was one thouſand 
eight hundred million livres, which is ſeventy» | 
five millions ſterling Nu . 
From the „ 
Fe in 1714, to the time Mr. Chalmers 
publiſhed, is ſeventy- two years; and the quan- 
tity imported into Europe, in that time, would 
be thtee hundred and ſixty millions ſterling. 
If the foreign commerce of Great Britain 
be ſtated at a ſixth part of what the whole 
foteign commerce of Europe amounts to-, 
| (#hich'is probably an inferior eſtimation to 
That: the gentlemen at the Exchange would 
allow) the proportion which Britain ſhould 
_ draw by commerce of this ſum, to keep herſelf 
on a proportion with the -reſt of Europe, 
would be alſo a fixth part, which is ſixty mil- 
| lans ſterling; and if the ſame allowance for 
waſte and accident be made for England which 
M. Neckar makes for France, the quantity 
remaining after theſe deductions would be fifty- 
; two millions and this 3 to have been 


| ho: nation at 8 of n 
ver ſucceſſion, and to have made in the whole 


at, eaſt fixty-fix millions, eel inſtead. * 
0 eee of . 3 i 
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which, there were but twenty millions, Which 


is forty-ſix millions * its eee 


quantity. 
As the Achse of yea and ſilver Unported 


into Liſbon and Cadiz, is more exactly aſcer- 
tained than that of any commodity imported 
into England; and as the quantity of money 

coined at the Tower of London, is ſtill more 
poſitively known; the leading facts do not 


admit of controverſy. Either, therefore, the 


commerce of England is unproductive of 


profit, or the gold and ſilver which it brings 
in, leak continvally away by unſeen means, at 


the average rate of about three quarters of a 


million a- year, which, in the courſe of ſeventy- 


two years, accounts for the deficiency 3: and 
its : is wan by RT" N. (al 


* o 1 - 
. 
- 
- 3 * 


3 Whether the ds commerce deed, not + bring in. money, 
or whether the Government fends it out after it is brought in, is 
a matter which the parties concerned can beſt explain; bot that 
the deficiency exiſts, is not in the power of either to diſprove. 
While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. Chalmers, 
and others, were debating whether the quantity. of money in 
England was greater or leſs than at the Revolution, the circum-. 
ſtance was not adverted to, that ſince the Revolution, there/can- 
not have been leſs than four hundred millions ſterling imported 
"Into Europe; and therefore, the quantity in England ought at 
leaſt to have beer! four times greater than it was at the Revo- 
lution, to be on a proportion with Europe. What England is 
no doing by paper, is what ſhe would have been able to have 
done by ſolig money, if gold and ſilver had come into the nation 
in the proportion it ought, of had not been ſent out; ani the is 
endeavouring to reſtore by paper, the balance ſhe has loſt by 
Ken It is certain, eee 8 
Tet Aa 
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| | in money, High taxes not only leſſen the property of the indi- 
viduals, but they leſſen alſo the money-capital of a nation, by | 
inducing ſmuggling, which can only be carried on by gold and 
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The Revolution of France is attended with 
wen novel circumſtances, not 105 in n 


ally. in the regiier hips to tools. _ Portugal, do not remain 
in thoſe countries. Taking the value half in gold and half in 
ſilver, it is about four hundred tons annually; and from the 
number. of ſhips and galloons employed in the trade of bringing 

ſe metals from South America to Portugal and Spain, the 
quantity fulfciently K 85 itſelf, without Ig" to the regit- 


ters. £78 


In the ſituation England now is, it is i impoſſible far cage] 


filver.- By the politics which the Britiſh Government haye 
carried on with the Inland Powers of Germany and the Continent, 
it has made an enemy of all the Maritime Powers, and is there- 
fore obliged to keep up a large navy; but though the navy is 
built! in England, the naval ſtores muſt be purchaſed from abroad, 
and that from countries where the greateſt part muſt be paid for 
in gold and filver. Some fallacious rumours have been ſet afloat 
in England to induce a belief of money; and, among others, that 
of the French refugees bringing great quantities, The idea is 
ridiculous, The-general part of the money in France is ſilver; 
-and it would take upwards of twenty of the largeſt broad wheel 
waggons, with ten horſes each, to remove one million ſterling of 
Giver, Is it then to be ſuppoſed, that a few people fleeing on 
horſe-back, or in poſt-chaiſes, in a ſecret manner, and having | 
the French Cuſtom-Houſe to paſs, and the ſea to croſs, com 
bring even a ſufficiency for their own expences? | b 

- When millions of money are ſpoken of, it ſhould be collected, 
that fuch ſums can only accumulate in a country by low degrees, 
and a long proceſſion of time. The moſt frugal ſyſtem that 
England éould now adopt, would not recover, in a century, the 
balance ſhe has loſt in money ſince the commencement of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion, She i is ſeyenty millions behind France, and 
ne malt be in ſome conſiderable proportion behind every country- 
in Europe, becauſe the returns of the Engliſh Mint do not ſhew 
an increaſe of money, while the-regiſters of Liſbon and Cadiz 
ſhew an Ae increaſe of detyorn there and four hundred 
1 2 75 ' litical 
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litical fphere; but in the circle of money tranſ- 
ations... Among others, it ſhews that a Go» 
vernment may be in a ſtate of inſolvency, and 
A Nation rich. So far as the fact is confined 
to the late Government of France, it was in- 
ſolvent; becauſe the Nation would no longer 
ſupport i its extravagance, and therefore it could 
no longer ſupport itſelf—but with reſpect to 
the Nation, all the means exiſted. A Govetn- 
ment may be ſaid to be inſolvent, every time 
it applies to a Nation to diſcharge its arrears, 
The inſolvency of the late Government of 
France, and the preſent Government of Eng- 
land, differed in no other reſpect. than as the 
diſpoſition of the people differ. The people 
| bf France refuſed their aid to the old Govern- 
ment; and the people of England ſubmit to 
raxation without enquiry. What is called the 
Crown in England, has been inſolvent ſeveral 
times; the laſt of which, publicly. known, was 
in May 1777, when it applied to the Nation 
to diſcharge upwards. of L. 600,000, priyate 
. _ which otherwiſe i it could not pay. 

It was the erfor of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, 
5 all thoſe who were unacquainted with the 
affairs of France, to confound the French Na- : 

on with the French Government. The French 
| Nation, 3 in effect, endeavoured to render the 
late Government inſolvent, for the purpole of 
taking Government into its own hands; and it 
reſerved i its means for the 9 of the new 
drags 0 Govern- | 


%. 


e 
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| Guvettiinent, In a country of ſuch vaſt extent 


and population as France, the natural means 
cannot be wanting; and the political means 
appear the inſtant the Nation is diſpoſed to 
permit tiſem. When Mr. Burke, in a ſpeech 


laſt Winter in the Britiſn Parliament, caſt his 


eyes over the map of Europe, and ſaw. a chafm 
that onte was France, he talked like a dreamer of 
dreams. The ſame natural France exiſted as be- 
fore, and all che natural means exiſted with it: 
The only chaſm was that which the extinction 

of deſpotiſm had left, and which was to be 
filled up with a conſtitution more formidable in 


reſources than the power which had expired. 


Although the French Nation rendered the 
late Government inſolvent, it did not permit 
the inſolvency to act towards the creditors; and 
the cteditors conſidering the Nation as the teal 


paymaſter, and the Government only as the 
agent, reſted themſeſves on the Nation, in pre- 


ference to the Government. This appears 


greatly vo diſturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent ; 


is fatal to the policy by which Governments 
have ſuppoſed themſelves ſecure. They have 
eontracted debts, with a view of attaching what 
is called the monied intereſt -of a Nation to 
their ſupport; but the example in France ſhe ws, 


that the permanent ſecurity of the creditor is 
in the Nation, and not in the Government; and 


that in all poſſible revolutions that may bappen 
in Governments, the means are always with the 
aL „„ Ren; ..: 
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Nation, and the Nation always in eriſtenec. 


Mr. Burke argues, that the creditors ought to 


have abided the fate of the Government which 


they truſted; but the National Aſſembly con- 


fidered them as the creditors of the Nation, 


and not of the een __ i 
and not of the ſteward. 


Notwithſtanding the late See nts 
not diſcharge the current expences, the.preſent 


Government has paid off a. great part of, the 


capital. This has been accompliſhed- by two 
means; the one by leſſening the expences of 
Government, and the other by the ſale of the 


monaſtic and eccleſiaſtical landed eſtates. The 
devotees and penitent debauchees, extortioners 
and. miſers of former days, to enſure themſelves 


a better world than that which they were about 


to leave, had bequeathed immenſe property in 


truſt. to the prieſthood, for pious 1ſt; and the 
prieſthood kept it for themſelves. The Na- 


tional Aſſembly has ordered it to be ſold for 
the good of the whole Nation, and the n. 
hood to be decently provided for. 


In conſequence of the Revolution, the an- 


| and intereſt of the debt of France will be re- 


duced at leaft fix millions ſterling, by paying 
off upwards of one hundred millions of the 
capital; which, with leſſening the former ex- 


pences of Government at leaſt three millions, 
will place France in a firvation | wy” the 


* 
* 
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Upon 2 whole review of the ſobjeck, how | 
vaſt is the contraſt! While Mr. Burke has 


been talking of a general bankruptcy in France, 
the National Aſſembly has been paying off 


ttzhe capital of its debt; and while taxes have 


increaſed near a million a-year in England, 
they have lowered: ſeveral millions a- year in 
- France. Not a word has either Mr. Burke or 
Mr. Pitt ſaid about F rench affairs, or the ſtate 
of the French finances, in the preſent Seſſion 
of Parliament. The ſubject begins to be too 


well underſtood, and nn. n no” 


longer. E 

There is a en enigma running through 
the whole of Mr. Burke's Book, He writes in 
a rage againſt the National Aſſembly; but 
what is he enraged about? If his aſſertions 
were as true as they are grqundleſs, and that 
France, by her Revolution, had annihilated her 
power, and become what he calls a chaſm, it 


might excite the grief of a Frenchman, (con- 


ſidering himſelf as a national man), and pro- 
voke his rage againſt the National Aſſembly; 
but why ſhould it excite the rage of Mr. 
Burke ? Alas ! it is not the Nation of France 
that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT; and 
every Court in Europe, dreading the ſame fate, 
is in mourning. He writes neither in the cha- 

8 3 a Frenchman nor an Engliſhman, 
but in the fawning character of that creature 
known in gl ame and à friend to none, 
4 "4," CounTIER, 
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2 Covarizs, Whether it be the Court of 


Verſailles, or the Court of St. James or Carl- 
ton-Houſe, or the Court in expectation, ſig- 


nifies not; for the caterpillar principle of all 


Courts and Courtiers are alike. They form a 
common policy throughout Europe, detached 
and ſeparate from the intereſt of Nations: and 
while they appear to quarrel, they agree to 
plunder, Nothing can be more terrible to a 
Court or a Courtier, than the Revolution of 
France. That which is a bleſſing to Nations, 
is bitterneſs to them; and as their exiſtence 
depends on the duplicity of a- country, they 
tremble at the approach of principles, and 
dread the ene that eee _ over · 
re N 
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CONCLUSION. 


— 


REASON and Ignorance, the oppoſites 'of 
each other, influence the great bulk of man- 
kind. If either of theſe can be rendered ſuffi- 
ciently extenſive in a country, the machinery 
of Government goes eaſily on. Reaſon obeys 
itſelf; and Ignorance ſubmits to whatever is 
dictated to it. ö 

The two modes of Government which pre- 
pays in the world, are, et, Government by f 
election and repreſentation: Secondly, Govern- 
Ment by . hereditary ſucceſſion, The former 
1s generally known by the name of republic; 
the latter by that of monarchy and ariſtocracy. 

Thoſe two diſtin& and oppoſite forms, ere&t 
themſelves on the two diſtin and oppoſite | 
baſes. of Reaſon and Ignorance. - As the exer- 
ciſe of Government requires talents and abili - 
ties, and as talents and abilities cannot have 
hereditary deſcent, it is evident that hereditary 
ſucceſſion requires a belief from man, 'to which 
his reaſon cannot ſubſcribe, and which can 
only be eſtabliſhed upon his ignorance; and 
the more ignorant any country is, the better 1 it 
is fitted for this ſpecies of Government. 

On the contrary, Government in a well- 
conſtituted republic, requires no belief from 
man beyond what his reaſon can give. He 
ſces the rationale of the whole ſyſtem, its origin 

and its I and as it is beſt ſupported” 

X when 


% 
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when beſt underſtood, the human faculties act 
with boldneſs, and acquire, under this form 
of Government, a gigantic manlineſs, 
As, therefore, each of thoſe forms acts on a 
different baſe, the one moving freely by the 
aid of reaſon, the other by ignorance; we have 
next to conſider, what it is that gives motion 
to that ſpecies of Government which is called 
mixed Government, or, as it is ſometimes lu- 
dicrouſly tiled, a Government of this, that, 
and Pother. 5 

The moving power in this qpecſeh of G6 
vernment, is of neceſſity, Corruption. How- 
ever imperfe election and repreſentation may 
be in mixed Governments, they ſtill give ex. 
erciſe to a greater portion of reaſon than is con- 
venient to the hereditary Part; and therefore 
.it becomes neceſſary to buy the reaſon up. A 
mixed Government is an imperfett evety-thing, 
cementing and ſoldering the diſcordant parts 
together by corruption, to act as a whole. Mr. 
Borke appears highly diſguſted, that France, 
ſince ſhe had reſolved on a revolution, did not 
adopt what he calls “A Britiſh Conſtitution ;” 
and the regretful manner in which he expreſſes 
himſelf on this occaſion, implies a ſuſpicion, 
that the Britiſh Conſtitution needed fomething | 
to keep its defects in countenance, | 

In mixed Governments there is no reſponſi- 
bility: the parts cover each other till reſpon. 

bility is loſt; and che corruption which moves 
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the machine, contrives at the ſame time its 
own eſcape. When it is laid down as a 
maxim, that a King can de no wrong, it places 
him in a ſtate of ſimilar ſecurity with that of 
ideots and perſons inſane, and reſponſibility 
is out of the queſtion with reſpect to himſelf. 
It then deſcends upon the Miniſter, who ſhel- 
tets himſelf under a majority in Parliament, 
which, by places, penſions, and corruption, he 
can always command ; and that majority juſti- 
fies itſelf by the ſame authority with which it 
protects the Miniſter. In this rotatory motion, 
reſponſibility is thrown off em the Parte, and 
from the whole. 

When there is a Part in a Sent which 
can do no wrong, it implies that it does no- 
thing; and is only the machine of another 

ower, by whoſe advice and direction it acts. 

Vhat is ſuppoſed to be the King in mixed 
Governments, is the Cabinet; and as the Ca- 
binet is always a part of the Parliament, and 
the members juſtitying 1 in one character what 
they adviſe and act . in another, a mixed Go⸗ 25 
vernment becomes a continual enigma; entail- 
iog upon a country, by the quantity of cor- 
ryption neceſſary to ſolder the parts, the ex. 
- Pence of ſupporting all the forms of Govern». 
ment at once; and finally reſolving itſelf into 
a Government by Committee; in which the 
adviſers, the actors, the approvers, the Jodi. 

1 | fiers, 
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ſiers, the perſons reſponſible, and the perſons 
not reſponſible, are the ſame perſons. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change 
of. ſcene' and character, the parts help each 
other out in matters which neither of them 
ſingly weuld aſſume to act. When money is 
to be obtained, the maſs of variety apparently 
diſſolves, and a profuſion of parliamentary 
praiſes paſſes between the parts, Each ad- 
mires with aſtoniſhment, the wiſdom, the libe- 
rality, the diſintereſtedneſs of the other; and 
all of them breathe a pitying ſigh at the bur. 
thens of the Nation. _ 

But in a well-conſtituted republic, nothing 
of this ſoldering, praiſing, and pitying, can take 
place; the repreſentation being equal through- 


+ _ out the country, and compleat in itſelf, however 


it may be arranged into legiſlative and execu- 
tive, they have all one and the ſame natural 
ſource. The parts are not foreigners to each 
other, like democracy, ariſtocracy, and monar- 


chy. As there are no diſcordant diſtinctions, 


there is nothing to corrupt by compromiſe, nor 
| confound... by contrivance. Public meaſures 
appeal of themſelves to the underſtanding of the 
Nation, and, reſting on-their own merits, diſ- 
own any flattering application to vanity. The 
continual whine of lamenting the burden of 
taxes, however ſucceſsfully it may be practiſed 
In mixed. Governments, is inconſiſtent with the 
| 2 : . ſenſe 
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| ſenſe and ſpirit of a republic. If taxes are neceſſary; 
they are of courſe advantageous; but if they 
require an apology, the apology itſelf implies an 


impeachment. Why then is man, thus impoſed 
upon, or why does he impoſe upon himſelf? 
When men are ſpoken of as kings and ſubjeQs, 
or when Government is mentioned under the dil- 
tin& or combined heads of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, what is it that reaſoning man is 
to underſtand by the terms? If there really exiſted 
in the world two or more diſtin& and ſeparate 


elemente of human power, we ſhould then ſee the 


feveral-origins to which thoſe terms would de- 
ſcriptively apply: but as there is-but one ſpecies of 
man, there can be but one element of human 
power; and that element is man himſelf. Monar- 


chy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, are but creatures 
of imagination; and a thouſand ſuch may be con- 


ae, as well As three. 


From the Revolutions of America and France, 
| and the fymptoms that have appeared 1 in other coun- 


tries, it is evident that the opinion of the world is 


changed with reſpect to ſyſtems of Government, 
and that revolutions are not within the compaſs of 
political calculations. The progreſs of time and 


circumſtances, which men aſſign to the accompliſh- 


ment of great changes, is too mechanical to mea- 
ſure the force of the mind, and the rapidity of 


reſlection, by which revolutions are generated: 
ren "4 | | All 
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All the old governments have received a ſhock be 


thoſe that already appear, and which were once 


more improbable, and are a greater ſubject of 


wonder, than a general revolution in Europe 
would be now. 


When we ſurvey the wretched 3 of man 


under the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of 


Government, dragged from his home by one 


power, or driven by another, and impoveriſhed | 


by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident 


that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a general revo- 


lution in the principle and canprufion 1 den 
ments is neeeſſary. 


What is government more than the ae eee 
of the affairs of a Nation? It is not, and from its 


nature cannot be, the property of any particular 


man or family, but of the whole community, at 
Whoſe expence it is ſupported and though by 


force or contrivance it has been uſurped into an 


inheritance," the uſurpation cannot alter the right 
of things. Sovereignty, as A matter of right. 


appertains to the Nation only, and not to: any 


individual; and a Nation has at all times an in- 
herent indefeaſible right to aboliſh any form of 


Government it finds inconvenient, and eſtabliſh 


ſuch as accords with its intereſt, diſpoſition, and 


happineſs. The romantic and barbarous diſtinction | 


of men into Kings and ſubjects, though it may 
ſuit the condition of courtiers, cannet that 


citizens; and is exploded by the principle upon 
15 which OS are now founded. Every 


Citizen 


. 
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citizen is a member of the Sovereignty, and, as 


| ſuch, can acknowledge no perſonal ſubjeQion z and 


his obedience can be only to the laws. 

When men think of what Government is, they | 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs a knowledge 
of all the objects and matters upon which its 
authority is to be exerciſed, In this view of Go- 


vernment, the republican ſyſtem, as eſtabliſhed by 


America and France, operates to embrace the whole 
of a Nation; and the knowledge neceffary to the in- 


tereſt of all the'parts, is to be found in the center, 


which the parts by repreſentation form: But the 
old Governments are on a conſtruction that ex- 


cludes knowledge as well as happineſs; Govern- 


ment by Monks, who know nothing of the world | 
beyond the walls of a Convent, is as conſiſtent as 


government by Kings. 


What were formerly called ST Ng were 
little more than a change of perſons, or an Ahern 


tion of local circumſtances. They roſe and fell 


like things of courſe, and had nothing in their 
exiſtence or their fate that could influence beyond 
the ſpot that produced them. But what we now 


ſee in the world, from the Revolutions of America 


and France, are 4 renovation of the natural order 
of things, a ſyſtem of principles as univerſal as 


truth and the exiſtence of man, and combining 


moral with political happineſs and e * 
eric, 


* L Men e nit ahi 3 
. in reſpedt of their rights. Civil di indien, | 
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I. The end of all political afſiciations-is the pres. 


5 © ſervation of the natural and impreſcriptible rights” 


© of man; and theſe rights are liberty, property; 
* ſecyrity, and ręſiſtance of oppreſſion. 


III. The Nation is eſſentially the ſource of all $o-: 5 
1 vereignty; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY+ - 


© BODY OF MEN, be entitled to any authority which. 
* is not ungen derived from it. | 


In theſe principles, there. 1s nothing to xe EY 


Nation into : confuſion by inflaming ambition. 


They, are. calculated to call forth . wiſdom / and. 
abilities, and to exerciſe them for the public good, 
and not for the emolument or aggrandizement of 
particular deſcriptions of men or families. Monar- 

chical ſovereignty, the enemy of mankind, and the 
ſource of miſery, i is aboliſhed; and ſovereignty itſelf 
is reſtored to its natural . original place, the 
Nation. Were this the caſe throughout Europe, 
the cauſe of wars would be taken away. 


7 


It is attributed to Henry the Fourth of France, 


a man of an enlarged and benevolent heart, that 
he propoſed, about the year 1610, a plan for 


- aboliſhing. war in Europe. The plan conſiſted in 
conſtituting an European Congreſs, or as the French 
Authors ſtile it, a Pacific Republic; by appointing: - 

delegates from the ſeveral Nations, who were to act 


as a Court of arbitration in any diſputes that nich 
: ariſe between nation and nation. 

Hlad ſuch a plan been adopted at the time it 
was propoſed, the taxes of England and France, 
as two of the parties, would have been at leaſt ten 


WE: millions 8 annually to each Neon 1 than 
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they were at the commencement of the French : 
Revolution, | 


F 


To conceive a _ ey ſuch a plan hag not 
been adopted, (and that inſtead of a Congreſs for 
the purpoſe of preventing war, it has been called 


only to terminate à war, after a fruitleſs expence of 
| ſeveral years), it will be neceſſary to conſider the 


intereſt of Governments as A diſtin® incereſt to that 
\ of Nations. | 


"Whatever is the cauſe of taxes to a Nation, . 
becomes alſo the means of revenue to a Govern- 
ment. Every war terminates with an addition of 
taxes, and conſequently with an addition of 
reyenue; and in any event of war, in the manner 


they are now commenced and concluded, the power 


and intereſt of Governments are increaſed. War, 
therefore, from its productiveneſs, as it eafily 


furniſhes the pretence of neceſſity for taxes and 
appointments to places and offices, becomes a prin- 
cipal part of the ſyſtem of old Governments; and 
to eſtabliſh any mode to abohſh war, however 


advantageous it might be to Nations, would be to 


take from ſuch Government the moſt lucrative of 


its branches. The frivolous matters. upon which 
war is made, ſhew the diſpoſition and avidity of _ 
Governments to uphold the ſyſtem of war, and 


| i Hae the motives upon which they act. 


Why are not Republics plunged into war, but 
t the nature of their Government does not I 


admit of an intereſt diſtin& from that of the Nation? 
1 Even Allan, though in-flleconftrnQed Republic, 
* Dita 5 | & - e and 
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would follow the ſame cauſes in other Nations. | 1 


fore, of exclaiming againſt the ambition of Kings, 


principle of ſuch Governments; and inſtead of 
5 Wadi to reform the individual, the wiſdom of 4 


the condition of the world at the period they were 


have with the preſent ſtate of things. Time, and 


Ef 170. 17 ä 
and with a commerce extending over ahi world, 
exilted nearly a century without war: and the 


inſtant the form of Government was changed in 
France, the republican principles of peace and 


domeſtic Noſperity and ceconomy aroſe, with the 4 
new Government; and the fame conſequences | 


+ 


As war is the ſyſtem | of Government on the. 
old conſtruction, the animoſity which i. 
reciprocally entertain, is nothing more than what 2 


| the policy of their e overnments excites, to keep up 


ſpirit of the ſyſtem, Each Government accuſes 
the other of perfidy, intrigue, and ambition, 28 2. 
means“ of heating the imagination of their relpecltne 
is not the enemy of man, but through the mem 
of A falſe ſyſtem. of Government. Inſtead, there= 


the . exclamation ſhould: be directed againſt the 
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2 Whathun the Carine: . maxims oft e 
ments which are ſtill in practice, were adapted to 


eſtabliſhed, is not in this caſe the queſtion. The 
older they are, the leſs correſpondence can they 
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change of- circumſtances and opinions, have the 


i 8 385 6 commerce, nine.” 
der and the tranquil arts, by which the proſperity 
of Nations is beſt promoted, require a different 
-Hſtem of Government, and a different ſpecies ot 
*knowled ge to direct its operations, than what 
might have been required in the former condition 
of the world. 

x * it is not difficult to perceive, from the 
| 9 k enlightened ſtate of mankind, that - hereditary 
— Governments are verging to their decline, and 
"that Revolutions on the broad baſis of national 
. ſovereignty, and Government by repreſentation, 
23 are making their way in Europe, it would be an 

Bs of wiſdom to anticipate their approach, and 


Gon,” 


produce Revolutions by reaſon and accommoda- 
3 tion, rather than commit them to the ue of con- 

* 1 vulſions. 8 
From what we now ſee, Aa of is 4 in 
he political world ought to be held improbable. 
It is an age of Revolutions, in which every thing 
J E may be looked for. The intrigue of Courts, by 
23 F which the ſyſtem of war is kept yp, may provoke 
2a confederation of Nations to aboliſh it: and an 
* = European Congreſs, to patronize the progrels of 
F free Government, and promote the ain of 
: 4 BE otability, than once were the revolution We.” 
1 2 3 * of France and America: 5 
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